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EKONTISPIECE 

THIS IS A SKETCH IN THE LIVERPOOL GALLERY, AND THE 
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'A RELATED TO THE TJR^DISE ; - ' 

The two priisqipal figures are however the only twQ that resemble it, ali3-<. 
itS' precise Gqiihectipii. with the great work must ^Sfc regarded as doubtful 



PREFACE 

I WAS induced to undertake the study contained in the following 
pages by reason of the peculiarly favourable conditions under which 
it could be made during two visits to Venice made by me during 
1909. On both occasions the Paradise of Tintoretto had been 
removed* from its ordinary position on the end wall of the Great 
Council Chamber of the Ducal Palace and was hung on a screen 
placed successively at right angles to and parallel with its original 
position, the bottom of the picture being level with the ground, 
in both cases in an excellent light. It was obvious such an 
opportunity might not readily occur again for a description of 
this famous work that attempted in any way to be exhaustive, 
probably never in its present practically untampered condition. 
That my account of it is wholly complete or satisfactory I cannot 
venture to claim : the picture is of such a size that even under 
such conditions a detailed examination of it at close quarters is 
not possible as to considerable portions without the aid of scaffold- 
ing, which I did not manage to secure. But I hope, nevertheless, 
it may mark an advance on previous descriptions, and will not 
only prove of assistance to some who may be intending to see the 
picture, but also may convey, at least with the assistance of the 
reproductions I have obtained, a fairly complete view of the most 
important aspects of the work to others who are debarred from 
the actual sight of it. 

With regard to these reproductions of photographs, they are 
satisfactory so far as they go, and in fact I may say that in some 
respects the detail and especially the condition of the canvas is 

• It was removed in order to rebuild the wall and reback the canvas. Further 
restoration mxy be contemplated but there was no sign of it as I saw the picture. 



more easily recognised than in the photographs themselves. At 
the same time they share the inevitable defects of photographs 
taken under conditions which were perhaps inevitable. In some 
of them, notably Illustrations VIII. and IX., the camera was 
evidently not in a direct line with the portion of the picture 
photographed, and the result from the point of view of perspective 
is not entirely satisfactory. In addition to this it is obvious to me 
that photographs do not and must not be expected to reproduce 
the entire facial expression, more particularly that of the eyes, at 
the distance these photographs have been taken. In some respects, 
as in the case of the so-called Guardian Angel, this has been an 
aesthetic advantage, the serious injuries to the painting being 
partially obscured ; * but of course the loss of articulation is a real 
loss in other cases. 

A few of the photographs I have obtained from Messrs. 
Anderson of Rome, and one, the frontispiece, I obtained from 
Messrs. Mansell Brothers, and take the opportunity- here of 
thanking both firms for their courtesy in permitting their repro- 
duction, and in the latter case lending the original plate. The 
remainder (twenty-two in all) Messrs. Naya of Venice photo- 
graphed for me under my own instructions, and I desire to express 
my obligations to them for the work. I had wished to obtain 
more detail of the flight of angels at the top of the picture, but 
found the difBculties of photographing detail at this height with 
adequate success insuperable. There are two other subjects which 
should also have been reproduced to make the work complete, but 
were omitted by an oversight, namely, the central angel and one 
of the entire group of the Latin Fathers, and I should add the 
figure of the patriarch Abraham. I may add these to a future 
edition if the present should prove an encouragement. 

I have only in conclusion to thank my friend Mr. James 
Guthrie for the assistance he has given me, both in beautifying 
the volume and other advice in the matter of publication. 

• As an example of this indifference of articulation, I may instance the eyes of the 
fourth angel from the top in the right-hand choir of seven angels. In the reproduction 
both appear to be equally preserved. In the picture, however, the right eye is hope- 
lessly lost. See note to Appendix C, p. 86. 
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INTRODUCTION 



WE are strangers in Venice. Our actual knowledge is 
summarised in the vision of a few hours. We are 
interested in the best examples of Italian art, and, 
let us assume the fact, we possess the knowledge and 
power to grasp the finer qualities of a picture above that of 
the average sight-seer. We are making our first visit to the 
Ducal Palace. Having eluded, either by good fortune or our own 
astuteness, the insidious advances of the professional catalogue, 
we enter with such experience as we may command, assisted 
only by the somewhat jejune and hastily compiled official guide- 
book, which is presented us on the first landing of the Golden 
staircase. After a somewhat perfunctory glance at the portraits 
in the ante-room to which that staircase ascends we pass into the 
Sala delle Quatro Porte. We do not propose to unveil the 
emotions or the provisional conclusions which a visitor such as 
we are now describing is likely to arrive at as he pauses or passes 
for the first time before that world-famous collection of Venetian 
art which covers the walls and ceilings of those magnificently 
decorated halls and ante-chambers of that upper floor. We will 
rather assume that our knowledge of one of the greatest artists, 
whose work is there represented, is still very deficient in its 
range of immediate knowledge. But we have read the works 
of Ruskin with more or less attention ; and being moreover left 
to our own inclinations — which do not necessarily hurry us from 
one masterpiece whose beauty and directness is practically un- 
impaired by Time or his assistant, the restorer,* because there 

* An exceptionally rare condition in this palace of art. With reference to the folly 
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happens to be another hard by of even greater celebrity that 
does not share such an advantage— we linger so long in the 
AnticoUegio, the Sala del CoUegio, the Sala dei Pregadi, and 
maybe also the Antichiesetta, that on emerging from the bala 
della Bassola we are startled to find but a short twenty minutes 
or so is left us of our morning in which to concentrate such 
attention as we still possess on the banquet prepared in the two 
great Council Chambers that remain. We descend the staircase 
and enter the Sala del Maggior Consiglio. After a hurried 
glance at a few of the pictures on the right-hand wall, such as 
The Ambassadors of the Pope and Doge before Frederick I. at Pavia, 
The Pope giving the Sword to the Doge before Embarcation,, and The 
Seafight of Salvore, we turn round and gaze up at that superb 
ceiling. There, surrounded by those truly epical and indeed 
Homeric representations of the culminating victories of Venice 
both as land-power and sea-power, we mark immediately in the 
centre the symbolical picture which appropriately sums up* all 
that we have hitherto seen in this marvellous array of colour and 
design of the might and enterprise of Venice, the history in short 
of her extraordinary rise among the nations, that period which, 
so far as her material prosperity and luxury were concerned, 
reached its zenith about the very time when the majority of these 
pictures were painted. In this picture we have that power finally 
epitomised, that is to say, Venice as queen of the Adriatic is 
here enthroned on the clouds attended by the flying figures of 
Cybele and Thetis, symbolic of her dominion on land and sea. 
Beneath her the Doge Nicolo da Ponti and the Senate present 
before her the envoys of the cities she has conquered. At this 
point, as we stand there about the middle of that immense hall 
of over one hundred and fifty feet in length, we wheel round and 
for the first time face the east-end wall which stretches above 
the throne and the door we have just entered. All that we can 

of guides we may note that one of our English biographers of Tintoret mentions as a 
personal experience that he heard a guide direct the attention of his client to the 
famous Rape of Europa by Veronese as the finest work of that master and pass by 
the great quatrain of Tintoret in the same room without a glance or a word. Any day 
you may see or hear things quite as remarkable. 

* The Coronation of Venice in the compartment nearer the throne, by Veronese, should 
be coupled with it in this respect. 



at once distinguish is an amazing picture or fresco extending the 
entire width of that hall. Of the composition of this picture 
we can see absolutely nothing. From the distance where we 
are standing, which measures about the same distance as the 
breadth of that extraordinary picture, the prevailing impression 
rather appears like some constellation of stars with a stronger focus 
of light high up in the centre of the same, broken here and there 
with darker spaces. We approach slowly, and as we approach 
nearer these points of light gradually decompose into a vast net- 
work of figures. The very colouring strikes us with surprise as 
if in marked contrast with almost everything we have previously 
seen in its fundamental tones.* A kind of grey gloom of velvety 
richness with a suggestion of warmer colour here and there, 
particularly beneath the light focus mentioned, seems to pervade 
the whole of it ; and this all-pervading atmosphere makes it yet 
more difficult to seize the significant lines of its definition. That 
there is a wonderful unity of whatever colour-scheme it possesses 
is obvious ; but at this stage of our suspense and surprise and as 
contrasted with the more emphatic colour of those historical 
battle-scenes upon the ceiling, it would rather appear to be the 
unity of the growing twilight than the illumination of the day. 
Approaching yet closer to the steps at the foot of the raised dais 
which surrounds the throne we are made aware of the fact that 
this immense cloud, or rather mass of concentrical clouds of flying 
and enthroned figures, whether saint or angel, are actually all the 
substance of this composition. Human or angelic life and the 
motion and ideal expression of such through every conceivable 
appearance of the human form or countenance is simply the 
content. Except for the narrowest fringe of cloud-mist that plays 
among the figures at the base of the picture, not merely all the 
wonders of Venice, but every reference to the material world, except 
in so far as the human form and its folded drapery retains it, is 
wholly banished. Not only is the limit of any historical time 
absent, but even ia our relation to space we are plunged into the 
centre of circles within circles that have no apparent bounds what- 

* There is, however, much the same atmospheric effect to a more careful observer in 
the celebrated quatrain of the AnticoUegio and such a picture as The Descent from the 
Cross in the Sala dei Pregadi. 
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ever. It is wholly a new world and we are reminded of the hnes 

of the poet : 

. . . Then felt I like some watcher from the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Look'd at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

IT is indeed an ocean, and it may well have the name Pacific 

assigned to it. What we see before us is an ideal kmgdom 

from which we may affirm that everything which constitutes the 

fundamental interest of those twenty-one great pictures on the 

other walls, and of the pictorial decoration of either frieze or 

ceiling has been eliminated. The centre of interest has been 

changed. The enthusiasm of the artist may indeed be there, 

but at least the enthusiasm of the citizen has made way for 

the enthusiasm of the religious poet and the seer. What 

we gaze upon and feel in the great contrast we have indicated 

is but a still more unique emphasis of the contrast which the 

same artist years before set himself to expose in a picture 

whose dimensions to some extent rival it, that is to say, the 

contrast between the ideal and the material world, the gift 

of the laws of spiritual order and the gift of the golden wealth 

of this world.* But the antithesis here, at least on one side, is 

emphasised at its very extreme For the gift as emphasised by 

this picture is not merely the kingdom of God on Earth, but 

the kingdom of Christ and his subjects conceived as one 

mighty presence, assembled from aU times and places, the 

, very mystic rose of Spirit, illuminated alone by the reflected 

^ Light of the Son of God. In other words we are looking at 

the Paradise of Jacobo Tintoretto. 

IN the days of this artist's youth a certain wit of the city, 

seeing one of this master's most early efforts to attract public 

attention, was moved by the peculiar lighting of the picture to 

write the following couplet : 

" Si Tinctorettus noctis sic lucet in umbris 
Exorto faciet quid radiente Die." t 

* Tintoretto's picture of The Worship of the Golden Calf in the church of S. Maria 

dell' Orto in Venice, a picture fifty feet high. 

t Ridolfi, p. 178. The subject of the picture consisted of two portraits, of himself and 
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IN this picture we have Tintoretto's final answer to that question ; 
and in the following pages we propose to give some account 
of that answer not as deduced from the brief and hasty impression 
which, if it marked in some measure that key-note of its final 
significance, still left on the mind a sense of mysterious twilight 
and confusion, but rather gathered from the entire effect which 
more patient study restored when the vision grew clear in every 
part through perfected knowledge and our eyes were opened to., 
the veritable light and shadow of its symphonic beauty which 
our previous dulness had either perverted or obscured. 
NOT unfrequently the strangest contrasts either in the works of 
Nature or human arrangement are often quite as much the result of 
accident as of deliberate purpose. And that which is so strikingly 
apparent in the decoration of this great Council Chamber is to 
some extent an illustration. This hall was originally commenced 
in the early half of the fourteenth century. But the work was 
much interrupted not only by the plague but by the conspiracy 
of Faliero and the death by violence of the master-builder. 
We may infer* that it was roofed in about 1365. As complete 
the building involved the building of all that is best and most 
beautiful in the present Ducal Palace, the rich arcades of the 
lower stories being all prepared for sustaining this great Sala.-f- 
The decorations and fittings were however much longer in 
completion. Of these our knowledge is only fragmentary, the 
entire chamber being gutted by the great fire in 1 574. J We 
know however that the paintings of the ceiling were decorative, 
being representations of the heavens covered with stars. Also in 
the year already mentioned, 1365, Guariente of Padua painted a 
Coronation of the Virgin on the east-end wall and later Gentile da 
Fabriano took up his residence in Venice and devoted himself to 
painting this chamber. Here under his influence that school of 
Venetian art formed itself which is famous in the work of the 

his brother, the former holding a relief and the latter a guitar. " Erano finti di notte, 

e con si terribile maniera dipinti . . ." etc. 

* We may infer this from the fact that in this year the commission was given to 

paint the east-end wall. 

t See Ruskin, "Stones of Venice," vol. ii. viii. 18, also 19-28. 

t So Ruskin states the fact. Other writers mention the later fire of 1578 as that 

which destroyed this part of the building. 
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Vivarini family, that of the Bellini, Carpaccio, and finally Titian. 
All of these men were employed in painting portions of the Ducal 
Palace ; no exact description however appears to be extant of 
what was actually on the walls of the Grand Council Chamber 
when this superb collection was destroyed.* We may however 
assume that previous to the work of Veronese, Tintoretto and 
their fellow artists there was far more insistence on subjects 
either entirely religious or only indirectly historical than now 
is the case. Of all of them the Paradise or Coronation fresco of 
Guariente f appears to have suffered least from the conflagration 
though doubtless irreparably injured. And in the year 1587 the 
Senate decided to have substituted for the wreck an oil picture. 
Ridolfi gives the following highly characteristic account of the 
particulars connected with this important commission : — 
" THE Senate having determined that besides the reproduction 
of the historical pictures in that hall the Paradise by Guariente, 
which existed .previous to the fire, should be repainted, a 
considerable time elapsed before the judges could decide about the 
painter who was to do the work ; for the opinions were very 
various on account of the great number of trial designs that had 
been sent in, and the different interests involved in the selection. 
At length the majority decided to entrust Paul Veronese and 
Francesco Bassano with the work. But their styles being very 
different, neither of them had set to work, when in 1588 the 
death of Paul Veronese occurred. It was therefore necessary to 
hold a new election. There was again a great competition, 
but the work was entrusted to Tintoretto, who had indeed left no 
method untried by which he might obtain it. Thus, sometimes 
in conversation with the Senators, he used to say that, being 
already an old man, he prayed the Lord to entrust him with the 
painting in this life, so that he might assuredly enter Paradise 
after death.J But his friends facilitated his acquisition of the 

• By fire as before stated. 

t Mr. Stearns in his " Four Venetians," p. 290, speaks of this as a huge picture. But 

it is clear from the words of Sansovino, "fece il Paradiso in testa della Sala," that it 

was a fresco. 

t What others state him to have said was that he hoped he might obtain the 

commission in order that at least he might enter his own paradise on earth in case he 

might be excluded from heaven ! This is more like his humour. 
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commission by representing that there was now no other painter 
who could come up to the mark. He composed more than one 
design for the picture ; one of them is preserved at Verona by the 
Counts Bevilacqua,* where he had arranged the Souls of the Blessed 
in several circles. At length having made up his mind as to 
the arrangement of the picture, although indeed he frequently 
altered the work as it progressed (for he who abounds with 
invention can hardly ever remain satisfied with his original 
conceptions), he began to work on the canvas thirty feet high 
and about seventy-four feet broad, stretching the major part of it 
in the old Scuola della Misericordia, that place permitting a work 
of such vast proportions. There the good old man set himself 
steadily to work out his design, never sparing any trouble in 
rubbing out and repainting such portions as did not satisfy 
him. . . . When the composition was thought out on the canvas 
and brought to some completion he took it to the council hall to 
see its general effect. He then set himself to finish it in its 
place. But as he was burdened with years he found the fatigue 
caused by climbing up and down the scaffolding so often too 
much for his strength. His son Domenico was therefore of 
considerable service to him in joining up the many parts of his 
design. But according to some, he fatigued himself excessively 
in working out, with diversity, the embroideries and other 
splendours. The work of Domenico was nevertheless of real relief 
to the old father through his carrying out with his own hand many 
labours which could otherwise only have been completed after 
long and injurious fatigue by a man of his father's years." -f- 
ASSUMING that the date of Tintoretto's birth was 1518, he 
must have been seventy years of age when he commenced the 
stupendous task. We have no satisfactory evidence as to the time 
it took to complete it. J That it must have been several years 
is of course certain. In addition to the study mentioned by 

* This is the study now in the Louviie which Goethe obtained permission to see. 
t Ridolfi, '* Vite dei Pittori," vol. ii., Padua, 1840, pp. 241-3. I have discussed 
the question of Domenico's contribution in an Appendix. 

t Mr. Stearns says it was completed in 1590. I don't know on what evidence. 
This would give two years. Thode, however, thinks Tintoret commenced his 
studies in 1587 (" Tintoretto," p. 299). 



Ridolfi in the above passage there are two or rather three others 
extant, viz., the one in the Prado Gallery of Madrid, one stated 
to be in the possession of the Mocenigo family at Venice, • 
and a further interesting study of the two principal fagures in 
the Walker Gallery of Liverpool, f 

I WILL only add as conclusion to this introduction a few more 
words from Ridolfi by way of giving the impression which the 
picture made on Tintoretto's contemporaries when it was 
completed : — 

" WHEN so grand a conception of Paradise was unveiled, all the 
world thought that heavenly happiness had indeed been disclosed 
. . . and the painter was unanimously praised on every side, 
Tintoretto's friends vied with each other in congratulating him 
upon his work as a marvel such as would not again be seen in 
this world. His fellow painters too, being overwhelmed with 
wonder, commended his great ability. Even the Senators greeted 
him and embraced him affectionately, since he had brought to 
completion a work which gave satisfaction to the whole city. . . . 
When the Signori, upon whom the task devolved of remunera- 
tion, asked him to name a fitting recompense, which they would 
abide by, he replied that he left the matter wholly to their 
liberality. They awarded him a generous sum, which, how- 
ever, it is said he did not accept in its entirety, but was con- 
tented with much less, wishing thus to purchase their affection 
Thus he acquired the admiration of the officers of State no less 
than the respect of several painters who had privately estimated 
that the work was worth a very large sum indeed."„j: 
THE last touch is of course highly characteristic § of Tintoretto, 
who appears to have been one of the least grasping of all who 
have ever put a brush to canvas. His central thought probably 

* I have seen no reproduction of this nor know on what evidence it is substantiated, 

but some of Tintoret's biographers mention it. See Osier's Life, note, p. 77. It 

apparently resembles the Louvre one. 

t I have procured a photograph of this. It is the frontispiece plate. As to its 

claim to be a study for the Paradise^ see note, p. 49. 

t Ridolfi, op. cit., p. 244. 

§ Tintoretto very frequently painted in churches for the bare expense of his materials 

and even did so once or twice, notably when he obtained the commission to paint The 

Battle of LepantUf in his work for the State. 
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PLATE III 
■ ^HlSllS THE PRADO STUDY 

After 'some doubts, discussed in Appendix B, I 
cjanadeff it to be a genuinV Work (^Tintoretto 



was that great art is not to be measured in ducats and all he 
required was sufficient to support himself and family, a com- 
petence that he by no means always found it sufficiently easy 
to obtain, being in his early years willing to sacrifice everything 
sooner than lose any real opportunity of work. That such a 
course was not wholly satisfactory to his brother painters, or 
indeed favourable to his own reputation, may be readily inferred, 
and Ridolfi adds a few words in this strain after this very passage. 
I will now proceed to describe the immediate contents of the 
picture. 



CHAPTER I 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PICTURE 

THE Paradise of Tintoretto is painted on a canvas which 
stretches, where it is continuous, the entire breadth of 
the Sala del Gran Consiglio, that is to say it is nearer 
eighty than seventy feet broad and in height it is about 
thirty-two feet. On either side of the doors there are also slips 
which reach about half-way to the ground. In the centre there is 
again another break into the continuity by the panelling behind 
the throne. 

THE commanding focus of this painting is made by the figure 
of Christ * placed at the apex of the picture in the centre, and 
in a subordinate degree by that of the Madonna placed to the 
left of Christ at some considerable distance and rather lower 
down. Both of these figures are fully draped, facing one another, 
and are seen in profile seated upon a cloud of cherubs. The 
colour of the drapery of both is the same, a tunic of glowing 
crimson -f with a rich blue mantle over it. Around the head of 
Christ is a great illumination of expanding rays, as of a self- 
luminous sun, which fade into the circular glory above and 
descend through all the multitude of throned saints and flying 
or adoring angels grouped in circle after circle whether below 
or above, to right hand or to left. But the light is broken where 
there are prominent figures situated to the front of this culmi- 
nating centre, or cast shadows either on themselves or others near 
them. And it is owing to this that there are large masses, of 
comparative shade, which throw into relief the more distant 

* See Illustration No. II. 

t That is the rich crimson with a purplish gradation in it. 
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PLATE IV 

A REPRODUCTION OF THE CENTRAL 
FIGURES OF CHRiST /AN,D THE MADONNA 

With the arc of the four, evangelists below, and the two archangels Michael and Gabriel 
flying to- right and left, and the archangel Raphael suspended between the evangelists; 



circles behind, which are wholly lit up by that all-embracing 
radiance, rendered in the painting as thus reflected by a light 
atmospheric blue. * 

THE left arm of Christ rests upon the globe of the earth, a 
globe that is apparently of dark crystal and indicated only by 
points of light. The head of the Madonna, which has also a 
milder illuminating halo, is crowned with seven stars and she 
kneels on the cloud of cherubs before mentioned. Between 
these two figures floats the Holy Dove. 

THE two archangels Gabriel and Michael -j- are seen flying 
straight to this centre, the former close on the left of the Madonna, 
and the latter in a similar position on the right of Christ. 
Gabriel holds in his left hand the Annunciation lily, triple- 
flowered, and Michael holds in his left the scales, and in his 
right a sword. Both the colour of their wings and arrangement 
of their drapery exactly correspond. Above the Christ and the 
Madonna is a circular space of glory through which cherub faces 
are very distantly visible ; and to the right and left of it are seen 
flying to this centre the marshalled host of angelic figures,;J: 
distinguished expressly on the left as Cherubini and Serafini, 
the former with a ruby light on their wings below the Serafini,§ 
and on the right following Michael the spirits of the Thrones 
and Principalities,!! the former carrying scales and the latter 
globes with a small cross affixed to them. To further increase 
the illusion of expanse and continuity, only a portion of some of 
these angelic forms is given, and here and there scales are 
indicated as depending from hands belonging to forms entirely 
invisible. 

* This is the light blue so frequently met with in this artist's rendering of distant f 

figures under light ; the S. Rocco school supplies several examples, notably The 

Ascension. See Thode, " Tintoretto," p. 117, where he discusses the painter's growing 

predilections for it. 

f See Illustrations Nos. VII. and IV. 

X In the " Paradise " of Dante, the angels are described as being " drawn toward 

God." 

§ " Cherubini " is written on the wing of the angel dipping down to Solomon, and 

" Serafini " is written on the wing of an angel just above. See Illustration No. VII. 

II "Thrones" is written on a piece of blue drapery, and " Principatus " on the 

wing of an angel. The word Serafini is also on this side, but the main division is as 

above stated. 

II 



IMMEDIATELY below the cloud of cherubs which extends 

beneath Christ and the Madonna are the figures of the four 

evangelists also seated on a cloud of cherubs in looser order.* 

On the extreme left we find St. Mark robed in blue drapery 

with the symbolic lion f couche on his left side. His face is 

perhaps the finest of all the four. He holds in his right hand a 

stylus. Next him sits St. Luke holding out a book in his left 

hand with the symbolic ox on his left side. His drapery is 

dark with a yellow fringe. Next him comes St. Matthew also 

in blue drapery. The traditional cherub is not there, but a cherub 

is holding out a kind of salver into which he appears to be 

dropping something. J Lastly, on the extreme right, sits St. John, 

the head of an enthusiast, but hardly the traditional type. There 

is a resemblance to Schiller in the face, but it has not so strong a 

nose. He has the rich red tunic with the blue mantle and the 

symbolic eagle couches beneath the book which he holds in his 

hands. The group of nine cherubs beneath St. John is a particularly 

fine one. Rising up between these pairs of evangelists there is an 

angel robed in blue§ distinguished from all the other angelic 

figures by a halo round the head. This angel has been identified 

with Raphael and by some with the Magdalene or the Angel of the 

Lagoons. I shall discuss the identity of this angel in a subsequent 

section. It is obviously not the Magdalene for she is on the extreme 

right. Beneath this angel, also in the centre of the picture, there is 

another angel adoring, whose head and shoulders are alone 

visible. II This is the angel which John Ruskin unquestionably 

* See Illustrations Nos. V. and VI. In the above group, except in two instances, all 
the cherubs are only seen in their heads and wings, their faces being illuminated with 
the light above. 

t The lion, ox, cherub and eagle were originally borrowed from the vision of 
Ezekiel. The lion as applied to St. Mark was variously interpreted, but the most 
usual ones were that it typified the resurrection or royal dignity of Christ. The 
ox typified the priestly office emphasised by Luke. The cherub, the human aspect, and 
the eagle was the symbol of inspiration, the divine nature of Christ being found most 
realised in John's Gospel. (See Mrs. Jameson, « Legendary Art," vol. i. pp. 98-110.) 
t It is just possible that this is intended for blood, symbolical of the passion, a 
symbolism used in the representations of angels. This cherub is not in the Prado 
Study. It is a later addition. 

§ See Illustration No. III. I had hoped to get a more detailed photograph, but 
unfortunately Messrs. Naya overlooked it, and it was about the only mistake they 
roade. II See Illustration No. XVII. 
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identifies with the Guardian Angel of the Sea. It is not so 
beautiful as the one above or rather, perhaps, it has been more 
injured, the expression of the eyes being entirely distorted. I 
shall discuss the difficulties involved in Ruskin's view in another 
section. 

FOLLOWING now the line of the evangelists first to the left 
there is a group of five strongly emphasised figures. These 
represent the old Law and Wisdom of Israel.* Moses is to be 
seen on the extreme left by himself, floating in space, a fine head 
with something more than a suggestion in it of Michael Angelo's 
type, with the horns of fire, leaning forward and kneeling on a cloud 
of cherubs, one of which is flying immediately across him. He is 
robed in dark crimson tunic with dark blue mantle. Next to 
him on the right sits King David on a cloud of cherubs side by 
side with King Solomon, a magnificent figure, the head being 
thrown exultingly back and the face, which, alas, is injured, being 
foreshortened much as that of Michael Angelo's famous conception 
of the Almighty. He holds an immense psaltery in his hands and 
is robed in the same colours as Moses. The head of Solomon is 
original, but except as a foil to that of David not very remarkable. 
The splendid figure of an angel swerves down and is seen touch- 
ing his head with a book. He himself is looking down on the 
ark which Noah-f- holds above his head beneath him, with 
the dove hard by, the fine figure of a man facing full the light 
with great folds sweeping behind, too dark now to distinguish 
as the defined colour they once were. The drapery of King 
Solomon is predominantly yellow in its tone. Beyond him are 
two figures which have been identified as Isaiah and Amos.;]: The 
one next to Solomon carries some form of archaic instrument, the 
one beyond a book. Compared with the prophetic figures of 
Michael Aneglo they are perhaps disappointing. 
TURNING our attention now to the extreme left-hand corner of 
the picture we see the beautiful figure of Santa Barbara leaning on 
her tower.§ She is clad in robes of mellow saffron colour ; the 

* See Illustrations Nos. V. XII. and XIIL 

t Ruskin regards him as being " buoyed " up by the ark. See Illustration No V. 
J By Ruskin. See Illustration No. V. 

§ See Illustration No. VIII, The tower of Santa Barbara represents that portion of 
her legend in which she was concealed there bv her father from the world. Through 
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predominant characteristic of her pose and features is one of grace 
and delicacy, reminding one of the pose Giorgione gives to some 
of his figures, a great contrast to that Tintoretto assigns to his 
more imperial delineation of her in the Brera Gallery picture. 
She was one of the saints most intimately connected with Venice, 
and it was on her day that the nobles of the great council were 
elected by ballot. Close to her but a little lower down there is a 
fine group of martyrs* among which we may distinguish 
St. Sebastian with an arrow through his back, St. Rocco lookmg 
at the wound on his leg, a very prominent figure with a cherub 
flying^ up as though by sympathetic attraction ; it is more than 
possible that the crowned figure stooping over may be St. Louis ; f 
the large reclining figure close by is apparently St. John the 
Baptist, he carries a lamb and a cross ; a cherub makes a kind of 
window between his legs, one of which he clasps with both hands 
as he gazes at the celestial vision, a very characteristic bit of the 
old painter. Lower down on the left is an exquisite group % close 
to the edge of the canvas in which St. Francis is seen eagerly 
leaning forward as he gazes upon Christ. His refined and austere 
features are unmistakable. The stigmata on his hands are visible 
and he holds a cross tipped with flame of a ruby colour. Behind 
him but much less conspicuous stands Dominic with his star,§ a 
distinguishing mark, and other Monks stand around him. Below 
St. -Francis reclines the beautiful if somewhat feminine figure of 
St. Anthony of Padua with a child he is clasping in his left arm 
who is looking up earnestly at his face and the graceful figure of 

contemplation she became a Christian and was handed over by her enraged father 
to the pagans and martyred, Raphael dispenses with it however in his Sistine 
Madonna. She is the Christian form of the armed Pallas according to Mrs. Jameson. 
* See Illustration No. IX. 

t But the crown may of course merely be symbolical of martydom. I would remark 
here that though the sufferings of the martyrs are indicated by instruments of torture 
they are not unnecessarily emphasised. We feel instinctively the martyrs have passed 
beyond them ; are in fact unconscious of them except in the one case of St. Rocco. 
There is nothing to approach even that revolting piece of taste of Michael Angelo in 
placing St. Bartholomew in front of-Christ, dangling his hide and brandishing the knife 
toward the Judge of all the Earth. 
t See Illustration No. XI. 

§ This star is a notable feature in Fra Angelico's representations of him. You can 
just see a bit of the star in the last Illustration. 
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his mother or a saint stooping over him lovingly.* Then a little 
higher up we cross perhaps the most distinguished face in this 
portion of the picture -f- seen in profile with the segment of a 
wheel between her and the martyr saint beyond. I am inclined 
to identify this aristocratic figure with St. Catherine, though 
the position of her left arm interposed between herself and the 
wheel somewhat excludes this supposition and attaches the identity 
to the figure beyond looking down earnestly on the wheel..]; 
Below but a little to the right in the foreground, the whole figure 
visible, is the glorious figure of a saint identified by John 
Ruskin with St. Justina,§ a saint closely connected with Venice 
as is exemplified in Tintoretto's fine picture of St. Justina and 
the three treasurers. || In that picture too she has the crown 
the presence of which made me think at first it might be 
St. Helena.^ She carries a large palm branch, as do all the martyrs 
in this section of the picture. She is robed in very dark drapery 
which must originally have been a rich umber, but is now almost 
dried up. She is looking down as though overcome with the 
great experience, and the pose of her left arm is most expressive. 
Beyond her in the full radiance, an exquisite relief to her figure, is \ 
the blue-robed St. Agnes. And then between St. Agnes and the 
figure of Moses already described, in the foreground of a sea of 
many faces that fade away in the distance, is the sweeping and 
most characteristic presentment of the white-haired Abraham with 
his left arm embracing Isaac and stretching forward his right, 
which holds the knife. The expression of his face is one of eager 
expectancy. He was strong in faith, giving glory to God, and 
it was "counted to him for righteousness." Finally, on this 

• St. Anthony was famous for his love of children. 

t See Illustration No. XI. 

% This is of course St. Catherine of Alexandria, not that " sweetest of the saints" 

as Swinburne calls her in his fine poem " Siena," the St. Catherine of that 

city. As she frequently appears in representations by the side of her wheel, 

or between two wheels, I incline to the nearer figure. The broken wheel 

indicates the miracle by which she was saved from the wheel only to die by the 

sword. 

§ See Illustration No. X. 

II In the Academy at Venice, 

IT On account of her royal descent. But St, Catherine is without her crown. And 

in any case I shall refer to her as St. Justina. 
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left side of the picture immediately below the figure of Moses 
is yet another group of martyrs, St. Lawrence, not a very 
interesting conception, carrying the gridiron of his terrible 
martyrdom, and the dark but splendidly conceived figure 
of a woman in the foreground* with a palm branch in her 
left hand and a dark red mantle over her head. I have in vain 
endeavoured to fix her identity, which ought to be discoverable 
through the instrument of torture apparently attached to her body. 
Unfortunately the canvas is here at its worst, absolutely dried up 
and corroded with dirt. But the expression of the countenance of 
this strongly emotional nature is still clearly to be seen and the 
penetrating look of those dark eyes.-f Just behind her is one of the 
most exquisite faces in the whole picture, comparable indeed to the 
type of the most beautiful of all the female heads in the Cana 
Marriage picture, that head in fact beatified. It may well stand 
for that of St. Ursula, the inspiring source of one of Tintoretto's 
most serene and beautiful paintings. ;|: Of the others in this group 
the man with a knife in his head is probably St. Pietro of Verona.§ 
Lastly, as the vital corner-stone of this side of the composition, 
corresponding to the figure of St. Christopher in the right-hand 
corner of the other half, is the heroic figure of a knight looking 
down bare-headed, holding in his right hand a great standard, 
with a shield below on his right hand, who can be no other than 
the patron saint of England, St. George. |1 I should also draw 
attention to the figure of a man, almost nude, reading a book, 
seated on a cloud of cherubs just below Noah, with a more robust 
cherub seeming to support that cloud Atlas-like above him,^ He 

* Illustration No. XIV. 

t Through a glass the light spots of the eyes still flash out like veritable star-points. 

You can see this even in the reproduction. 

t St. Ursula and her Maidens, a picture which Ruskin appears never to have seen, 

one of the best preserved, most easily seen and most obviously beautiful of all 

Tintoret's pictures in Venice. It is in the chapel of the old S. Marco Scuola on the 

left. 

^ He is thus represented in a picture I saw in the Bologna Gallery. 

II See Illustration No. XV. These figures may well be called heroic. I calculated 

by measurement that if they were standing up they would be at least eight 

feet high. Of course some of Michael Angelo's figures on the ceiling of the Sistine 

Chapel are still larger. The Adam is, I believe, about ten feet and the prophets and 

athletes larger still. % See Illustration No. XVI 
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evidently represents either the hermits or the ascetic life of 
contemplation. 

WE will now turn to the right-hand half of the picture. 
FIRST, corresponding to the line of kings and prophets of 
the Old Testament on the other side, we have reaching out 
just a little above St. John, and extending behind him and St. 
Matthew, a group of the apostles represented on the extreme 
right by a characteristically energetic presentment of St. Peter 
holding the keys. He is clothed in blue drapery and supports 
an open book on his knees. The seven others I am unable 
clearly to distinguish. 

A little below Peter and wholly apart, corresponding in fact 
to Moses on the other side, and leaning forward upon a cloud 
of cherubs, one of which is particularly finely drawn in front, 
is the grand figure and head of St. Paul,* a conception over 
which the painter has evidently bestowed exceptional solicitude. 
It is neither truly historical in its insistence on the emaciated 
bodily frame, nor does it so entirely depart from it as is the case 
with most Italian painters, who simply built up the heroic form 
of a prophet on the Greek type out of their heads. -f It is the 
head of a man of contemplation, but is also compatible with 
intense suffering and energetic action. He carries in his left hand 
the opened book and the sword of his martyrdom is at his side. He 
looks down with a countenance full of seriousness and reflection. 
Higher up to the right, across a gulf of faces in the distance 
mostly ecclesiastical, we come to the very notable group of the 
four great doctors of the Latin Church, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
St. Gregory, and St. Augustine..]: The three last are clothed in 
the richest ecclesiastical robes of their office and are holding 
golden mitres, and in each case a book. St. Jerome stands alone 
and apart with his uncompromising and ascetic face, his bare 
breast glowing with ardour ; he is also clad in a scarlet mantle. 
It is not perhaps entirely without significance that Tintoret 

• See Illustration No. XXI. 

t Rafael in his cartoons is one of the worst offenders in this respect. But Tintoretto 

also more nearly approaches it in his fine but much-damaged picture of St. Paul in the 

Chiesa S. Stephano at Vicenza. 

t See Illustration No. XXII. 
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places the great Gregory as the presiding figure ot the other three, 
clothed in purple, with the famous dove* to the right of his face 
He was the man who was mainly responsible for the merciiui 
conception of a Purgatory as an alleviation to that awful notion ot 
eternal punishment, and, as Dante tells us, was supposed to have 
rescued the heathen Emperor Trajan from hell itself by his inter- 
cession. But the way Tintoretto has composed the entire group, 
avoiding everything which could suggest either formahty or conven- 
tion of line, and giving a perfectly independent pose and grace to 
each figure is most masterly and characteristic. Behind the majestic 
form of St. Augustine, we have for relief the exquisite group of 
women over which his mother St. Monica, perhaps the most 
tenderly conceived face in the picture, is leaning forward, evidently 
her whole heart centered in her " glory of Paradise." f A locket in 
the shape of a heart is suspended from her neck, and she wears a 
dark head-dress..-{: Close beside her on the right is another lovely 
face ; the back portion of the head is however hopelessly lost 
as we touch here the limit of the canvas which is seriously in- 
jured and curtailed. A little below these figures, in the extreme 
right-hand corner, there is the most refined and gracious figur-e of 
the Magdalene Tintoretto ever painted, much as he excels himself 
in his presentations of her.§ A faint veil is over her forehead, 
and she holds the alabaster vase in her left hand. Her dress 
is painted with exquisite delicacy, only surpassed by the rendering 
of the hair that floats down over it. The colour of her dress 
is a pinkish hue with a certain tinge of purple in parts. Around 
her and supporting her are four of the most expressive angelic 
figures in the whole picture. The entire group is painted with 

* The dove I presume was emblematical of spiritual inspiration. It is sometimes pre- 
sented as resting on his shoulder, as in the statue designed, it is said, by Michael Angelo, 
in the Chapel of S. Barbara in Rome. St. Ambrose is holding in this picture what I 
presume is intended for the bee-hive, indicative of his eloquence, a swarm of bees 
having been supposed to have alighted on his mouth when a child without injuring 
him. His great quality was superb moral courage. He withstood Theodosius. 
t John Ruskin. In the Prado sketch St. Monica does not lean forward. 
Z See Illustration No. XXII. 

§ The face of the Magdalene in the great deposition picture of the S. Giorgio Maggiore 
Church in Venice is no doubt more full of poignant feeling. But the type of feminine 
beauty in this picture is more nobly conceived. The exaggeration of her size I have 
referred to elsewhere. See Illustration No. XXIII. 
i8 
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Note ri^e streaks of lighitiSJiig colour oh his drapery.; In pose and 
design he is similar- to the aich^t^gd 'Michael on the other side 



enthusiasm in the most masterly style — ^not a touch that is not 
expressive. Returning now to the centre : immediately to the 
right of St. John, but lower down, we find the figures of Adam 
and Eve, both floating unsupported either by angel or cloud.* 
The face of Eve is no doubt a beautiful one, and turned as it is 
toward Adam the entire expression is visible, but Ruskin's 
assertion that it is the most beautiful Tintoret ever painted with 
the one exception of the Madonna in the Flight into Egypt 
picture is surely an exaggeration. To my mind there are more 
lovely faces on this very canvas, and it simply cannot be com- 
pared with his St. Ursula for refined beauty. It however marks 
a great advance in spiritualisation on the Eve in his Adam and 
Eve picture in the Academy. Among the curious interpretations 
of this picture it has been stated that Adam and Eve must be 
here regarded as they were in their original blessedness. That is 
of course absurd. Tintoretto obviously regarded them as' re- 
deemed in the sense that Dante so regarded them when he placed 
Eve at the feet of the Virgin herself, and made Adam appear in 
the circle of the fixed stars. •f' The figure of Adam disappears iny 
dark shade which is outlined with fig-leaves. 

LOWER down a little to the right we have two other figures on 
a cloud of cherubs corresponding to the hermits on the left, 
and of the same type : and then, finally, after passing a con- 
siderable space of more remote figures, seated, mainly ecclesiastical, 
we come to that pathetic group of Rachel % surrounded by her 
ingathered children ; while on her right, in the corner, corre- 
sponding to the other side of the picture as already stated there 
is the fine figure of that beloved saint of medieval times, 
St. Christopher,§ who, according to the beautiful legend, carried 
the infant Christ over the waters. He is here seen supporting a 

* Sec Illustration No. XX. The reproduction hardly gives the aesthetic efiFect of 

their tranquil beauty. 

t To both Dante and the painter their salvation would be primarily due to the 

descent of Christ into Hades. This is set forth by Tintoretto in a picture which is 

now in a position almost too obscure to sec, dried as it is by smoke and dirt, the 

Descent of Christy in the S. Cassiano Church in Venice. The photograph is here of 

real assistance. 

X See Illustrations Nos. XXIV. and XXV. 

§ See Illustration No. XXIV. 
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great globe on his shoulders with a small cross attached to the top 
of it, a globe which flashes with the starred reflection of the 
radiance caught from the enthroned Christ above, an exquisite 
suggestion of the tale associated with his life. Unfortunately the 
canvas is here too in a terribly dry and baked-up condition. But 
the expressions of both Rachel and the child in her lap, who gazed 
out once so deliciously, are at least to be gathered in their main 
impression ; and the lovely head of the boy just behind is very 
fairly preserved.* 

AT the bottom of the picture on either side of the so-called 
.Guardian Angel there are further angelic figures, three on each 
side more prominent and two less so behind, and then still further 
angels both to right and left. To suppose that these sixf 
prominent angels are supporting the Guardian Angel as Ruskin 
has assumed and as others, merely repeating him, have insisted, 
appears to me quite unwarranted by their position. All these 
seven angels are adoring in precisely the same way, and the most 
arresting head of all of them, probably the most original head J of 
an angel in the picture when it was first painted, but it h^, alas ! 
been sadly denuded of some of the finer tones of its colour (I refer 
to the one on the extreme right of the seven), is looking away 
from the central angel altogether to the glory of the throne. 
Not one of them touches her ; in fact they appear to be all simply 
a group of angels in adoration; and I think there are clear in- 
dications that they were not only painted about the last in the 
picture but are marked to some extent by another hand than 
Tintoretto — probably Domenico's.§ No doubt one is reluctant to 
give up Ruskin's notion of the Guardian Angel praying for Venice, 
but for mpelf I see nothing actually in the picture to support the 
idea. [It is, of course, impossible to judge now, on account of the 
unfortunate injuries from which he has sufl=ered, what the entire 
expression of that lowest central angel was, but I myself do not 
think he was distinguished by any peculiar trait from the others 
• The reproduction is, however, no complete assistance here. 
T In the Prado sketch there are nine. See Appendix B. 

Ld^o StTL^' ^?^^ ^ ^"'"•^ i''^ '"y *"^"*'°" '° '^' 1"^«""« of this 
head to that of our great modern writer George Meredith. It is at any rate just 
that combination of acute intelligence and sensibility. ^ ^ 

^ 1 have discussed this lower down, see Appendix A. 



except in the fact that the hands are held up in supplication or 
adorationr~i But then the more important figure above in blue 
drapery is also so distinguished, and this figure, as already observed, 
is marked distinctively from the other angels by a halo round his 
head.* Altogether I admit we are in the presence of difficulties 
I do not pretend wholly to solve. -f- Perhaps, after all, this signifi- 
cance, or at least the significance of one of them, is only a 
subordinate one, and I am not sure that the fact that both these 
central angels should have suffered injuries so disastrous to the 
beauty of their expression is not a fact more to be regretted than 
the fact that we may have lost the key to the artist's intention, at 
least as to one of them. 

SUCH then is a bare description of the more prominent figures in 
this huge canvas. It makes no attempt to describe any particular 
figures among the angelic flight at the top of the picture, or to 
select any of the more arresting faces among the indefinite ij: 
number of those who form the living background upon which 
the larger figures appear in relief. For the most part of course 
these latter are simply representative figures. But it must not 
therefore be concluded they are all of them without well-defined 
individuality or beauty. Not only do they fully repay close atten- 
tion, but in one or two cases obviously represent historical 
persons. The two beautiful heads just below the cherub cloud 
beneath King David are a case in point,§ and a still more remarkable 
example is to be found immediately below St. Augustine, where 
we find two figures reaching up to what appears to be a piece of 
bread which a bird (the head and rim of wings are alone visible) 
is carrying down.|| This must certainly be a reference, I should 

* This is absent in the Prado replica. 

t I have further discussed this difHculty in Chapter V. After considerable hesitation, 

I have come to the same conclusion as Ruskin with regard to the central angel. 

t Calculations as to the number of figures on this canvas necessarily vary, as the 
number is actually an indefinite one, through the recession of faces into the distance. 
Ruskin states that he counted five hundred on half of the picture alone. This is 
quite sufficient for practical purposes. It may be interesting to remember that 
Michael Angclo's painting on the Sistine Chapel vault contained rather over three 
hundred and forty. 
§ See Illustration No. XIII. 

II This is just visible in the illustration of the whole picture. By an oversight 
I failed to obtain another photograph of the entire group of the Latin fathers. 
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say, to the feeding of Elijah by ravens. With regard to the 
angelic host I shall refer to some of the more prominent figures 
in a later chapter and in particular to the extremely beautiful 
choirs of angels * in the slips on either side of the two great doors, 
which as already described cut through the continuity of the work. 
I will now pass on to consider the interest of the painting as 
a composition, and on its more technical side as a work of artistic 
skill and beauty. 

• See Illustrations Nos. XXVII., XXVIII. and XXIX., also Appendix C. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SYMMETRICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
COMPOSITION 

THE orderly balance or adjustment of the several parts of 
a picture under a symmetrical principle is one of the 
most essential characteristics of all beauty, whether in 
the works of Nature or those of man.* And especially 
shall we look for it in such a subject as the one under discussion, 
which is not merely religious and thus claims exceptional dignity 
and solemnity of treatment, but presents before us the Paradise of 
the Blessed from which all violence of structure, everything that 
may possibly suggest the disruption of Nature's wilder aspects or 
discord, is entirely excluded. Even in Tintoretto's great picture of 
the Crucifixion nothing is more conspicuous than the extraordinary 
balance of the several groups of the composition. -f- How much 
more shall we expect to find it applied to the presentment of a 
scene which was to depict, if we may thus express it, the ideal 
harmonies of spiritual life under its fullest celebration. And in 
truth the danger, so far as the impressive beauty of the picture 
was concerned, lay in the other direction. All symmetry is by no 
means vitally beautiful, but only such symmetry as keeps con- 
tinually asserting its vitality through variations in the forms of its 
expression. There must be balance and order but no servile 
repetition. In all previous attemps to grasp this subject the 

* The trite and obvious illustration of this is the symmetrical balance of the various 

members in the human face and form, but the same principle is observable throughout 

organic nature and more emphatically present as the scale ascends. 

t Not only observable in the balance of actual grouping, but in the balance of effort 

on each side of the cross, and, as Ruskin points out, the arrangement even of light 

effects* 
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symmetrical arrangement of saints in rows or circles, to say- 
nothing of the similarity of their personification, a point I 
shall refer to subsequently, tended to denude that symmetry of 
all real significance, at least of all true aesthetic interest. 
THIS is not merely the case in the work of inferior men* who 
preceded or followed Tintoretto but is a conspicuous feature in 
the, on other grounds, interesting conceptions of such men as 
Orcagna,t Luca Signorelli and Fra Angelico.J The circle 
indeed, even geometrically considered, is not the most beautiful 
of circular figures but the least. And what we have mainly to 
consider is how far Tintoretto avoided this disastrous tendency 
in such a composition and imported a variety and significance 
into its co-ordinate parts which would otherwise have been 
defective in this essential condition of their beauty. And in 
searching for this we shall do well first to compare the two 
most famous sketches of the composition with the result finally 
elaborated. Of these the Louvre study is obviously antecedent 
to that in the Prado Gallery.§ In the former the notion of 
mere circles is predominant. The figures of Christ and the 
^Virgin are seated under a complete circle of radiant cloud, and 
beneath that on which they themselves are throned are various 
circles, two being more conspicuously in the foreground. 
Tintoretto has here endeavoured to break the monotony of 
the scheme, as in fact Michael Angelo did in his Last Judgment 
by the form of cloud vapour and the variety of pose and position 
attached to the figures themselves. In the Prado sketch a much 
finer conception is already present to the master's mind and the 
elaboration, so far as it goes, much resembles his great picture. || 
Cherubim and other flying angels have been substituted fof the 

* One of the most extreme examples of this formal way of treating this subject is to be 

met with in a large fresco by Berti in one of the side chapels of the Cathedral of Bologna, 

where the saints are arranged in rows, making Paradise resemble an ecclesiastical synod. 

t As in Orcagna's Paradise in the Strozzi chapel of S. Maria Novella Church in 

Florence. 

% As to a conspicuous degree in the master's Taradhe in the Uffizzi Gallery, where at 

the top of the picture we have two groups of saints and apostles arranged in parallel lines. 

% In Appendix B I have discussed difficulties suggested by this study. 

II The important differences to be noted are the grouping of the prophets of Israel, the 

continued retention of the Earth beneath, the introduction of the figure of the 

Almighty Father, and the change of a figure here and there. See Appendix B. 
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material cloud. There are now the two figures of the Archangels, 
which while introducing a new element of symmetry, break through 
the purely formal symmetry of the cloud of cherubs upon which the 
two principal figures repose. The circular canopy of cloud has 
disappeared and the figure of the Heavenly Father is placed 
floating in light above them. The variety of the group below, 
which in the Louvre study is obviously a variety which has 
forfeited all claim to any symmetrical principle beyond the 
fact that it is part of a larger circle, makes way to that fine 
group of the Evangelists accentuated with the supplicating angel 
suspended between a group in which each side of the curve corre- 
sponds to the other, while preserving the utmost variety and 
independence through every part of it. Add to this the long 
circular line which, despite all variety of pose in the figures 
throned, remained formal and monotonous in the preceding sketch, 
is now deliberately broken as in the finished composition. The 
remaining apostles on the right and a group that corresponds to 
the kings and prophets of Israel on the left are thrown with a wave 
back from the circle suggested and the striking figures of Noah 
on the one side and Adam and Eve on the other are composed > 
upon the background of light thus created. And moreover 
beneath them now, instead of a further circle of figures on a 
cloud with a gap of light cloud beneath, we have the one 
adoring angel with three others on each side, an arc which, 
while exactly corresponding to that of the Evangelists above, is also 
finely to be contrasted with it if we consider the nature of its figures 
and the mode of their composition. It is also similarly broken 
off, being really continued by the isolated group of the hermits 
on either side with a swerve much as in the previous case to 
make room on the one side for the celestial radiance which opens 
into the ranks of the martyrs surrounding St. George and that on 
the other where we find Rachel, her group of children and 
St. Christopher. In both sketches it is however observable that 
this Paradise is still conceived as a kind of Paradise of the clouds 
immediately above the Earth. No attempt is made to present 
the celestial heaven as a realm entirely out of all spacial relation 
to it. 

WITH regard to these important changes, it is obvious that quite 
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apart from the criticism which the artistic sense and experience 
of a master of composition such as Tintoretto was certain to have 
passed sooner or later upon a composition, which adhered too 
closely to circular lines, the enormous breadth of the space he was 
commissioned to fill must have very soon convinced him that 
under such an arrangement his lines would lose even the very 
qualified beauty they possessed as curves by becoming virtually 
straight, or would involve him in yet greater difficulties on 
account of their number.* Even in the Louvre sketch we find 
that the horizontal lines of the two most important circles are 
practically straight in the centre, that is to say, they wholly fail 
to exhibit the beauty of the arc, which is shown in the group of 
the Evangelists or that of the seven angels in the later study. 
Moreover, and this is quite as important, as the painter passed from 
the bare generality of his original design to a deliberate eiFort 
to grapple with the problem of placing the spiritual wealth of 
historical Christendom as realised in representative personalities 
on his canvas, the advantage of being able to isolate -and thus 
strongly accentuate certain characters, which in his eyes were of 
most essential significance to such a presentment, characters such as 
Adam and Eve, Abraham, Moses, Noah (as the type of the Saviour 
he carries the ark accompanied by the dove, both being obviously 
typical), St. Paul, the Magdalene, and the rest, must have rapidly 
forced itself upon his attention. But this point of view is 
more directly related to that aspect of the composition, which I 
shall consider more closely when I deal with it as a unified pre- 
sentment of that ideal Life.f Here I desire primarily to draw 
attention to the formal beauty and symmetry of the composition 
as it finally composed itself in the painter's mind. It will now be 
seen that the circular form is replaced with what is an oval of 
light at the top of the picture beneath which there are three arcs 
of shadowed colour in contrast with the radiance behind. 
THE uppermost arc upon which the Madonna and Christ are 
throned breaks away in three great waves of flying angels clearly 
enough defined on the right, and sufficiently indicated on the left. 

Obviously if the circles were increased in the foreground, the figures would have 
to be smaller. Already it is contended that they are too small, 
t In the following section. 
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The arc beneath this on which the. Evangelists are composed, 
makes an upward curve as already described, and is continued on 
the left by the cloud upon which St. Sebastian and other martyrs 
are placed, and on the right it is broken by the more individualised 
group of the great Fathers of the Church. 

THE angelic arc at the base of the picture makes a swerve in 
much the same manner as described in reference to the Prado 
study. Generally speaking we may say that Tintoretto, in 
contrast to earlier compositions, has adopted the same principle as 
Michael Angelo in his Last Judgment in so far as he accepts a 
decorative principle of masses of similar forms which balance each 
other on either side both above and below the central interest of 
the picture. This regularity is not,^ so far as the prominent 
figures are concerned, secured by placing figures in rows, but by 
the balance of groups of figures or single figures, the action of 
each being disposed with absolute freedom and variety. On the 
other hand Tintoretto's composition is to be strongly contrasted 
with Michael Angelo's,* first, in the fact that his groups are not 
arranged in what is practically a few great blocks which in 
themselves have no principle of beauty in them whatever, but is 
subordinate to the supreme principle of the circle, or the curve or 
arc which suggests it, and which underlies his entire composition, 
in harmony with the flowing wave of human form, drapery, and 
wing. Secondly, instead of employing the obviously crude and 
unimaginative method of maintaining this balance by simply 
rounding off his masses with aerial cloud, he introduces the 
exquisite beauty of innumerable cherubic forms to execute this 
office, and moreover creates a background which so far from being 
merely illuminated atmosphere is instinct with life throughout, 
and the radiance of Light reflected in the human face. In the 
composition of Tintoretto therefore it is not that the circle as the 
symbol of Eternity is absent, it is only absent in so far as it appears 
in its geometrical completeness and disturbs the esthetic beauty. 
It is suggested everywhere, but is most clearly visible in the 

* On the score of originality between the two the contrast is equally pronounced. 
Michael Angelo simply accepted the main lines of the composition of Orcagna's 
Last Judgment in the Campo Santo of Pisa. Tintoretto's composition is, so far as I 
am aware, his own in every line of it. 
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atmospheric radiance into which we gaze through the interstices 
left by the prominent figures. The heavenly rose is in short pre- 
sented to the imagination. There is nothing to exclude the sense 
that if we were placed in the open centre beneath the culminating 
focus we still might see it ; as it is we appear to be gazing from an 
insulated point below and to some extent within one side of that 
sphere. But of course we must not press here for consistency. 
As in the case of Dante the whole vision is admittedly symbolical, 
and within certain limits even a dream.* 

BUT, as already suggested in the comparison of this picture with 
the fresco of Michael Angelo, the symmetry of the composition is 
not merely to be traced in the broad lines of its most significant 
structure, but is also emphasised in the position and arrangement 
of individual figures. The close relation between the mighty 
figures of St. George and St. Christopher with the groups near 
them has already been referred to in describing the picture. Not 
merely is the pose of the figures (in opposition) carefully 
emphasised, but we find this symmetrical opposition of line con- 
tinued by the palm branch on the one side and the staff of the 
standard on the other : and it is perhaps not too much to assume 
that the circular form of the globe is repeated by the shield which 
reposes on the ground. Such details no doubt crop up every- 
where-f- in a great master's work and to some extent may be 
unconscious, but they contribute none the less to the ideality of 
the entire effect. J In the same way the group around St. Francis 
is balanced by that of the Magdalene, an arrangement which is 
full of suggestion if we consider the fundamental motives of the 
ascetic life of the one and the repentance of the other. The 
isolated figure of Moses on the left, the leader who gave the old 
law to Israel, finds its counterpart on the right in the similarly 

* In one passage Dante suggests his vision was a dream. Tintoretto would have 

been content to call his a painter's far-ofF vision — a. counterfeit in any case, not the 

reality. 

t The absolute symmetry preserved with most exquisite differences between the two 

groups of angels on either side of the doors can only be appreciated through comparing 

not merely design but colour. I shall refer to them again. Notice, too, how the 

cherub beneath Moses is balanced by that below St. Paul. 

t The same principle is obviously preserved In the composition of Rachel and the 

prominent martyrs with the red mantle on the other side, a figure which was one of 

the later additions. 
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isolated figure of St. Paul, who more than any other apostle gave 
an interpretation of the new law of Christ in a sense which 
transcended or transmuted the old formulae of ritual and command- 
ment. But such considerations carry us beyond the formal 
symmetry of the picture though so closely related to it. They 
merge in the vital and ideal rather than formal significance. And 
indeed this is really that which supremely distinguishes the 
composition, and we will endeavour now to examine it, first 
considering the unity of the picture in a few words as design, and 
then more concretely at more length as the manifestation of one 
spirit and life. 



CHAPTER III 
THE UNITY OF THE COMPOSITION 

THE unity of a work of art is that principle which 
whether asserted in the formal composition of its parts 
or in the ideal or aesthetic significance which those 
parts carry for the creative mind which relates them 
together, binds them in one homogeneous and organic whole, so 
that every portion of it, and every idea which every part of it 
contributes, whether through colour, design or ideal significance, 
is of real service to the final result of the entire impression. We 
may look at it simply as a principle realised in the execution of 
the work itself, that which makes it one, or rather unique, or 
again we may look at it from the side of the artist who created it, 
whose artistic personality or genius was asserted throughout it as 
the dominating spirit or unity that fused all the parts together in a 
truly co-ordinate creation. Both aspects are essential to the full 
comprehension of it. It is in truth but another way of stating 
the perfection of art as an organic growth, and of giving utterance 
to that sense of supreme repose which it communicates similar to 
that we derive from the englobed flower. And it is just this 
unique sense of repose which we obtain, it may be from the most 
manifold variety of form or motion or human passions, which more 
than anything else declares to us the mastery of the artist over his 
subject and the technique of his craft. It is the seal of the 
creator on his work. It is customary no doubt to speak of Greek 
Art as its embodiment. And there is obviously a sense in which 
such a drama as the " Antigone " of Sophocles or the finest examples 
of Greek sculpture present us with an illustration of the principle 
which is so excellent that there is little fear of it ever being 
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excelled. Or rather it would be truer to say that to accomplish 
this in the particular sense thus implied is out of the question for the 
reason that the conditions which made such an excellence possible 
have passed away. But if there is an unparalleled unity in the chaste 
adornment of the Greek temple there is no less a unity in the Gothic 
cathedral ; if there is an exquisite sense of artistic completeness and 
repose in the finest examples of this Greek drama, and above all the 
Sophoclean drama, there is also the assertion of the same principle, 
if under other guise, in the " Divine Comedy " of Dante, the 
" Hamlet " of Shakespeare, and a Beethoven symphony. In what 
essentially does this difference consist ? In both cases we have un- 
questionably the expression through great art of the human spirit ; 
but in Greek art and more particularly Greek plastic art, or that 
type of the drama which most nearly conforms to its spirit, the ideal 
of beauty which dominates the creative power of the artist is the 
beauty which finds its most consummate expression in the human 
form, primarily as distinct from facial expression, whereas in the 
latter, whether we call it Gothic, Christian, or Romantic art, what 
is finally aimed at is nothing less than the full satisfaction of man's 
absolute interest in spirit throughout all its manifestations, and in 
ascending degree according to the fulness and depth of that 
presentment. Such an ideal is no doubt controlled and con- 
ditioned by the material of the several arts ; but in the arts whose 
material is most cognate with the life of spirit itself, such as 
music and poetry, we find it only content with giving complete 
utterance to that spirit. In the case of painting it has been 
pointed out by Ruskin * that one of the supreme characteristics of 
Christian art as contrasted with the antique is the absolutely new 
significance attached by the former to the expression of the 
human countenance. In contemplating such a piece of sculpture 
as the Three Fates of our British Museum-f* we feel that the 
substantial impression is the same though we have lost the heads 
and features altogether ; the grandeur, dignity, and repose are all 
there. But in the case of Christian sculpture, even such examples 
so clearly modelled upon the antique as Nicolo Pisano's reliefs on 

• In the Essay on Michael Angelo and Tintoret. 

t And the same truth applies even to statues like the 'Niohe, if here only to a qualified 

extent. 
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the pulpit in the Pisa Baptistery, and still more those reliefs on 
the lower portion of Giotto's Campanile, or any bit of early 
Christian painting whatever, if we lose the heads we lose the 
main significance of the work. We may form what opinion we 
choose upon the extreme emphasis which our famous English 
critic has laid upon the ethical qualities of an artist in de- 
termining the ultimate value of his work as an artistic product ; 
but at least it must appear incontrovertible that where we have 
technical ability of anything like the same calibre* the genius 
that is most profound and comprehensive in its grasp of life and 
the problems it presents will now as never before produce in that 
work an impression of the most permanent and arresting signifi- 
cance for all who are duly qualified to seize it. Or rather this is 
true of Greek drama itself where the personality of an ^schylus 
reverberates through his work and gives his words a weight that 
is wholly absent from the, in certain technical respects, more 
finished drama of a Euripides. Though supremely true of modern 
music and above all modern poetry it is as unquestionably true of 
painting. To really understand the unity of any work of art that 
can put forth a claim to greatness we must first have penetrated to 
the roots of the spirit that is the animating presence throughout it ; 
in other words, we must have procured some genuine passport to 
the mind and genius of the man who conceived and fashioned it. It 
is nothing less than " the precious life-blood of a master spirit " ! 
BUT of course this is the aspect of that unity which, so far as it 
contributes to the general effect, should be rather considered after 
an examination of the more formal application of the same 
principle. It has indeed been objected that it is useless to insist 
upon the unity of a picture the size of which precludes any 
complete view of it except at a distance from which the multitude 
of figures which iticontains become hopelessly impoverished in size 
or reduced to a confused medley. There is no doubt some truth 
in this objection. That the picture suffers from limitations in this 
respect should be admitted.f They are however obviously the 

* Such a writer as Ruskin would insist upon the ethical side of character as con- 
tributing even to the perfection of an artist's general technique and handling or at 
least determining the general type of that aspect of his work. So his judgments on 
the work of Fra Angelico, Titian, and Salvator Rosa. 

T And it should be noted that it sufiers precisely in the direction that Tintoretto was 
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limitations due to the conditions forced upon the artist when 
undertaking the commission. The real defect, however, which it 
was impossible for him wholly to meet was, as I take it, not so 
much the size as the fact that the depth of his picture was so un- 
duly out of relation to its breadth.* In other words, had he much 
enlarged his figures it would have been quite impossible for him 
to have constructed a composition that would have satisfied the 
demands of the subject or enabled him to work out that com- 
position in a just relation to the height of his canvas. -f* But 
conceding all tihat may rightly be deducted from the general effect 
on this score, and admitting that this picture has to be studied 
from several points of view even in the best light to be really 
grasped, it does not therefore necessarily follow that such a limita- 
tion interfered with the unity of the whole as a composition. We 
may illustrate this by comparing it with one of those early effbrts 
of Tintoretto on a scale at least comparable with it, namely, the 
Worship of the Golden Calf, in the S. Maria dell' Orto Church. 
Here the picture is not only placed in a position where it is 
impossible J for the spectator to receive a just impression of it as a 
whole at all, but, what is more important, it has rightly as I think 
been criticised on the ground that the upper portion of the 
composition is not sufficiently related to the lower portion. It 
gives one too much the impression of two pictures, the great bank 
of clouds round the mountain practically cutting it up into two 
divisions. The result as a composition is no doubt a magnificent 
tour de force, but it suffers from this serious defect which was 
obviously in part due to its astounding height. Such a qualifi- 
cation as this does not with strictness apply to the Paradise. For 
despite the herculean effort involved in the relating of all the parts 
and figures of a composition of this size into a homogeneous totality 
this unity is not only preserved, but is without question the most 
prominent factor of its beauty. A full realisation of this is not of 
course possible without some corresponding effort on the part of 

most interested to enforce, namely, the unity of his picture from a certain point of 

view as a whole. See next chapter and remarks on breadth of treatment. 

• A picture thirty-two feet high by seventy feet (and over) broad, 

t He would for instance have found it extremely difficult if not impossible to retain his 

three arcs. As it is we only see the head and shoulders of the so-called Guardian Angel. 

X It is on the side of the comparatively narrow choir and is fifty feet high. 
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the imagination of the spectator, and a study which must be 
sympathetic no less than thorough, but there it is. It is only by 
virtue of such a principle that the various planes of the picture 
have been so well adjusted to each other, and thereby the various 
figures by means of their size, colour, and shade respectively all 
contribute to the effect which every detail is intended to produce 
as part of one whole. It is not only that the more prominent 
figures enhance the sense of multiplicity in the less conspicuous 
host behind ; that the richness and depth of such a figure as the 
St. Justina serves to emphasise the chaste sanctity of the blue 
St. Agnes behind her ; or the mighty proportions of St. 
Christopher and St. George to left and right combine to throw 
back the focus of the central light ; or the sweep of the two 
archangels and the rush of flying wings from right to left help to 
concentrate the repose in the central figures. The source of this 
majestic unity must be sought for quite as much in the ideal 
significance of the composition as a whole. It is, in short, the 
apotheosis of Christian aspiration, centred in one focus, and finding 
in that centre its fountain-head of Light and Life. We have already 
seen how Tintoretto passed, as his great conception grew more 
articulate to his mind, from a composition which was simply a 
paradise in the material heavens to one that had become entirely 
unrelated to terrestrial associations. The shadow of Earth dis- 
appears, the clouds virtually disappear, and what is yet more 
significant from the idealist's standpoint, the Almighty Father 
disappears also. Here we have a deliberate departure from the 
conceptions of previous painters and an attempt to approach the 
sublime conceptions of Dante. We have left us the circle of 
Light which inevitably reminds us of the circular Light which 
Dante describes* as making the Creator visible to the creature that 
is able to receive peace in the vision. And it is this Light as it 
lives in the Son, emanating from its lucent source in the Father 
and in union with the Holy Spirit, which descends from circle 
to circle and is the illuminating source of the entire picture. 
But this is after all a very superficial expression of that unity. 
The supreme difficulty that Tintoretto had to contend against 

* Dante remarks quaindy that " its circumference would be too wide a girdle for the 

sun."— Div. Com. Par., Canto XXX. 
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ais an artist was that which Dante had to overcome as a poet, 
namely this, that in endeavouring to express the fulness of a 
life of such essential harmony he would be unable to import into 
it that variety of interest and distinction sufficient to emphasise 
and give real content to the harmonies presupposed. This is 
where Luca Signorelli* fails, grand, supremely grand though he 
was in his delineation of hell. Michael Angelo indeed infuses 
more variety into the countenances of his Blessed, but it is only 
through adding in many cases expressions which we feel have no 
right to be there at all.-f- And it must also not be forgotten that 
those exquisite images whereby the poet was able to diffisrentiate 
varied effects of light it was beyond the power of the painter's 
medium to reproduce. He had therefore to rely wholly on the 
expression of the human countenance and the display of harmonious 
motion, whether in his angels or his human figures, in his effort to 
give utterance to that Life. And not the least marvellous ac- 
complishment of this sublime picture is the extraordinary variety 
and contrast which is to be found in the expressions of such a 
multitude of faces whose fundamental tone of feeling, so to speak, 
is virtually the same in all. This was possible and only possible 
because he was wise enough to accept the track which Dante 
had followed and take his inspiration from the facts or legends of 
history. It is true that he was unable to suggest the beatified 
vision of a glorified body under the figure of the celestial rose in 
the form that Dante suggested it. But he did what is for all time 
of even more significance, namely, unfold the beauty of the earthly 
tenement which is permeated through and through with the love 
of God and the radiance of a spirit purged in the refiner's fire of 
suffering and illuminated by a purer vision. And what is more, 
though the formal conditions of his art made it impossible for him 

• In the great Orvieto fresco which Michael Angelo had obviously studied. Some of 
the Blessed are beautiful, but there is no difference of characterisation — they all belong 
to one type. 

t To compare. Michael Angelo here with Tintoret, at least in so rar as his Last 
Judgment is concerned, is impossible. They almost occupy opposite poles. The one 
gives us the apotheosis of the material body, the other the apotheosis of Spirit. There 
is hardly a gesture of truly Christian feeling in the whole of Michael Angelo's picture 
unless it be here and there an expression of joy in reunion, and that too carries the 
Earth with it. 
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to transcend the condition of space, his canvas is virtually nothing 
more or less than a revelation of Spirit. It is this ecstasy of 
aspiration summed up in the glory of one eternal moment which 
is the key-note of the picture. It is this rather than the peace 
which passeth understanding, though that is no doubt comprised 
in it and also expressed. It is in fact the identical spirit of the 
man who set about the painting of it not so much for the sake ot 
the fame and good report it would bring him, but in order that he 
might bring the Paradise he possessed in himself to some adequate 
realisation — he might see something of the thing that eye hath 
not seen ! The predominant note is one of movement, and tran- 
quillity is mainly there as the result of that movement, harmonious 
and unconstrained, as in all the most beautiful music. And what 
is worth observing is this, that although Tintoretto is not free 
from the charge of exaggeration and violence and eccentricity in 
the pose of rapidly moving figures in some of his other pictures 
there is not a trace of such a thing in this picture.* Everything 
here conforms to the same key and the same language. St. 
Francis leans forward as in breathless expectation. St. Justina 
turns half round as though almost overcome with the great 
wonder. Moses, that highly characteristic creation, is carried 
forward in the power and loyalty of his service, Abraham with 
the vehemence of his faith. King David exults in the glory of his 
song of praise, the evangelists one and all in the free gift they have 
proclaimed to the world. St. Paul' appears to be inclining his 
head with the thought maybe of his conversion, or the solemnity 
of the awakening. St. Monica presses forward in motherly 
solicitude ; the Magdalene leans back with extended hand as if in 
tender deprecation of the honour and grace of those attendant 
angels ; Rachel gathers together her children, and so on with the 
others. We are conscious that the sympathetic thought of poetic 
genius is present everywhere. And what is quite as wonderful the 
same variety is apparent in the motion of the adoring angels -f* or 

* Of course this aspect of the painter's work has been far too much emphasised. He 

is simply, with the possible exception of Rafael in one or two of his most successful 

examples, • such as the angel who descends to crown Santa Felicita, unique as the 

delineator of harmonious motion. But his St. Mark in the miracle picture is an 

example of the less successful and slightly academical treatment. 

t I shall have something more to say about the angels in my next chapter. 
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in the cloud of flying cherubim which are drawn as by attraction 
to the central Light. While finally, throughout the entire com- 
position, symbolic of the essential purity, joy and innocence upon 
which the entire fabric of this Kingdom of Life, this supreme 
experience reposes, symbolic too of the beauty that serves to 
harmonise every line of the more material image with that which 
emanates from the flower of spirit, we have the clouds of cherubs on 
which the principal figures are throned, or which are scattered in 
prodigal profusion through the length and breadth of the great vision 
like tendrils of the one great Vine to which that host essentially 
belong. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE COLOUR-SCHEME OF THE PICTURE WITH OTHER 
REFERENCE TO ITS TECHNIQUE AS A PAINTING 

THE Paradise of Tintoretto has been one of the artistic 
marvels of the Ducal Palace for over three hundred 
years, in the more obvious sense its greatest marvel. It 
might have reasonably been expected that all who have 
devoted serious attention to the picture v^^ith a view to giving some 
truthful account of its appearance to persons who have never 
enjoyed the privilege of either seeing or judging it for themselves, 
would at least have arrived at some unanimity on the prevailing 
impression of the work as a piece of colour. This is however not 
so. To judge from such recorded testimony as I have seen it 
would appear that human vision is endowed in different persons 
with quite irreconcilable powers of reception in this respect.* 
Thus an American writer whose estimate moreover of the painter 
generally is fairly just and sympathetic states as his opinion-f* that 
the fundamental colour-tone of this picture is " deep red or flame- 
coloured," and further adds " that the vestments of the angels and 
of the greater number of the saints are of a deep crimson shading 

* There can be no doubt of course that the immediate impression of a great work or 
art even on the fairly trained sight is often entirely different. 

f " Four Great Venetians," F. P. Stearns, p. 292. On the whole an interesting summary 
of the man and his work, but not free from obvious inaccuracies and strange judgment. 
We have pointed out the careless observation that could identify the central angel with 
the Magdalene {ibid, p. 294). He also speaks of Noah as " a little below Adam " looking at 
a " dark box " intended to represent the ark, two hopeless inaccuracies in one sentence. 
He also makes Solomon conversing with St. Agnes 1 Altogether whatever Mr. Stearns 
may have seen of Tintoretto's other work he cannot have looked at the Paradise very 
closely. He cannot even reflect Ruskin with accuracy. Yet he remarks, truly, it can 
hardly be studied fully in a single week ! 
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to garnet." He even thinks it worth while to repeat the ridiculous 
remark of the French critic, M. Blanc, " Mais ce ciel sans trans- 
parence, dont les lumi^res memes sont d'une couleur basan^e et 
cuite, a plut6t I'air d'un 6rebe 6clair^ que d'un paradis " ! Mr. 
Holborn in his biography,* on the other hand, in his criticism of 
the above statements remarks that " to his eyes the predominant 
colour is blue. The wings are all blue, the distant peeps are all 
blue, and moreover there is quite as much blue as red drapery." 
In the main this criticism is just. At least in so far as the rivals 
accepted are simply blue and red. No doubt at a distance in the 
inferior light under which the picture is placed on the wall the 
immediate impression may very well be that of a dusky richness, 
not red certainly, still less the flame-colour supposed to issue from 
another region. -f- This effect of dusky richness or glow is however 
by no means the result in this picture, save very indirectly, of the use 
of purple-red or crimson in the colour of the draperies either of saint 
or angel. A more careful examination, or indeed any but the merest 
glance at the picture, will not only inform us that in the painting 
of drapery blue is by far more frequent than red,.]: but that there is 
almost as much use of golden brown and light saffron in the 
drapery as there is of crimson. The richness to which I have 
drawn attention is not so much due to the painting of drapery as it 
is accounted for, so far as it is the fact, by the accumulated 
warmth of the flesh-colour of the clouds of cherubs, more particu- 
larly in the centre of the picture under the two principal figures 
and the throned Evangelists. This much we may concede to the 

* "Tintoretto," J. B. S. Holborn, p. 64 (G. Bell & Sons), the best English biography I 
have seen on the whole, though very far from complete or satisfactory in all its 
details. It is more independent and direct than that of W. R. Osier. But Thode's 
Life is the only one I have read that can pretend to completeness. It is enthusiastic 
enough, but, like almost all German criticism, errs in the direction of theory and 
classification. Thus owing to a preconceived theory of Tintoretto's styles he would 
place the great pictures in the S. Maria dell' Orto Church among his last ! 
f But we may observe that for Tintoretto the glowing crimson shading to the garnet 
signified the richness of heavenly love, and the spirits of Dante's " Paradise " were not 
only referred to as " little rubies " but also as " flamelets." 

t There is at least two-thirds more blue than red drapery, and it is to be observed 
that where the strongest depth of crimson is used it is invariably relieved by the rich 
blue mantle. So in the cases of Christ, the Madonna, St. John, Moses and David. Only 
one of the Evangelists has red, and they mark the just proportion in the picture. 
Dark purple is also an important note, to say nothing of the rich browns. 
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sanity of those critics who find in the picture anything suggestive 
of an inflammatory glow. It amounts to very little. For this 
picture if examined at any distance where the finer tones and 
gradations of colour can assert themselves in their just re- 
lation the predominant impression is grey, yellow, and blue, with 
here and there warmer depths, not so much scarlet as that faintly 
purplish crimson which Tintoretto almost invariably used. There is 
at any rate nothing more glaring in this picture than there is in the 
finest work of Veronese in this Palace. The main lighting of it is 
carried through by the reflected light upon flesh-tint and the blue 
atmospheric haze that envelops the more remote figures as seen 
through the interstices made by the more prominent ones. As is 
well known this master adopted various schemes of colour in his 
most famous pictures. But if there is one characteristic peculiar 
to them all it is this, that he always avoids the flat surface of 
emphatic or glaring colour and subordinates the painting of every 
tint in gradation to the most consummate sense of chiaroscuro. 
It is this, combined with his sculpturesque powers as a draughts- 
man, an aspect of his art upon which he always laid so much 
stress, which gave to his painting generally, but most of all to his 
painting of the nude, a roundness and solidity which has only been 
equalled by Michael Angelo, and certainly, regarding him as an oil- 
painter, never excelled or even approached by any. It is this in 
fact which gives the aerial space and picturesque depths to his 
creations. 

OF these schemes we may perhaps distinguish three as most 
important. 

FIRST, there are those pictures where the prevailing tone is that 
of golden brown relieved by richer scintillations of ruby colour or 
crimson, and a blue that tends to grey. Fine examples of this 
in some respects most immediately attractive of all are the 
St. Ursula picture,* the Finding of the Cross by St. Helena;^ The 
Miracle of St. Agnes,% and the exquisite Crucijixion in the Gesuati 
Church in Venice. § Then there is that colder scheme of grey or 

* In the Hospital Church, Venice. 

t In the S. Maria Mater Domini Church, Venice. 

i In the S. Maria dell' Orto Church, Venice. 

§ Mr. Holborn assigns the 'Presentation in the S. Maria dell' Orto Church to this 

scheme. It more truly belongs to the following one. He further makes the interesting 



PLATE XIII 
DETAIL OF DAVID WITH PSALTERY 

Angel above flying down to King Solomon 
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grey-blue, yellow and dark brown, the precursor of the marvellous ; 
painting of Velasquez, in which, within a comparatively limited 
scale of colour, the most extraordinary harmony is produced by 
the use of intermediate tones throughout their most subtle grada- 
tions. Of the pictures in Venice the famous Presentation in the 
S. Maria dell' Orto Church, and the equally famous Crucifixion in 
the Cassiano Church were, and indeed even now are, the most 
precious examples, though there are several pictures in the 
S. Rocco Scuola which come under this scheme.* Lastly, there 
is that which, though it may not so immediately arrest the 
fastidious eye by the chasteness, dignity, and reserve of its effect as 
a whole, is none the less the symphony which includes both of 
them, scaling as it does through all colour and combining the ■ 
richest depth with the most gem-like scintillation of the pure 
tint.f It is to this latter that the Paradise belongs..]: In fact allj 
the largest sized pictures necessarily belong to it, though we find 
of course in one or another a more marked tendency to lean to 
one or other of the previous schemes. Much indeed has been 
written upon the blackness of the shadows in this picture. Un- 
questionably the shadows of the draperies, particularly in the 
foreground, where neglect, and it would appear heat, has suffered 
the paint to dry up and cake to an excessive degree, and also 
in the wings of many of the angels, which are for the most 
part in shadow,§ - were at one time glowing with rich umber, ' 
brown, and dark blue, in a way that is now almost entirely 

comparison between it and the early work of Turner, Both came early in the 

painter's development. 

* The Presentation, despite Ruskin's wail over it, is still very beautiful and I fancy he 

has overrated the amount of new paint both on it and the St. Agnes Miracle. The 

Cassiano Crucifixion is, on the other hand, being rapidly killed by incense smpke and 

dirt. I have noticed a difference even in five years. 

t This emphasis upon the scintillation of light as a means of spiritual expression is 

well insisted upon by Thode. A fine illustration of this is the beautiful Nativity in 

the Escurial Palace — it is also an illustration of the third scheme. 

% Such as the great pictures in the S. Maria dell' Orto or S. Giorgio Maggiore Churches. 

The Cana Marriage leans very strongly to the golden brown scheme. The great 

Crucifixion, on the other hand, leans to the colder scheme. The fine Deposition of the 

S. Giorgio Church and the Visitation of the S. Rocco Scuola are good examples of 

smaller pictures that belong to it. The Last Supper in the S. Irmegora Church was 

one of the first examples. 

J How Mr. Holborn could assert all the wings are blue passes my fathoming. But 

there is, no doubt, or was, the finest blue in some of the shadows. 
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lost.* But putting on one side this incalculable loss, the truth is 
only too frequently forgotten that working as Tintoretto did on 
so huge a scale, and eschewing as he so absolutely did the 
j false glare of the flat tint, it was imperatively necessary for him 
1 to accentuate his shadows in order to emphasise his planes, that is 
{ to say, the light focus by which the entire picture is irradiated 
■ and the blue distances of circle against which those shadows 
appear in relief. f This is in fact only another way of stating 
what has been rightly emphasised as breadth of treatment in 
Tintoretto's painting, if we contrast it even with the work of such 
a master as Titian ; that is to say, the aspect of his work in which 
he deUberately sacrifices detail in order that he may more definitely 
enforce the unity of his design as a whole. It is in this sense that 
he has been pointed out as the father or at least the first most 
prominent exponent of Impressionism. Such pictures as the 
S. Paolo or S. Simeone Last Supper as contrasted with the work of 
such men as Leonardo or Titian upon the same subject will serve 
to illustrate xhh.% How far he failed in the application of this 
principle to the painting of the two principal figures of this very 
picture I shall have to discuss in the following chapter. 
BUT there are two further important characteristics closely related 
to the above and attached to what I may still call the general impres- 
5 sion of the colour-effect. The first is its atmosphere or mystery, and 
the second its vitality or freedom. So far as the first is concerned it 
may well be that the very age, even, to a limited extent, the very 
defects of the pigment in portions of this picture have contributed 
to this result,§ it being throughout assumed that what we have left 
us is almost entirely the master's own.|l We have not lost the round- 

• As to the further darkening of the oil medium see Appendix C, note, p. 83. 

+ We see, for example, by the Prado sketch that Tintoretto deliberately changed the 

colour of the wings of his archangels from light to dark in order to increase this 

emphasis. 

J See on this point Holborn (loc. cit. pp. 17, 18). Much of the work in the 

S. Rocco school is quite unintelligible apart from such a point of view ; take the 

Temptation for a notable example, and the limitations it implies. At the same time 

there are, no doubt, many pictures by Tintoret in which, as a master of detail, he is no 

whit inferior to Titian himself. 

§ Ruskin has observed that the spirituality of Leonardo's Christ may be very possibly 

enhanced on the same ground. 

II I have dealt with this in Appendix C. 
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DETAIL OF VARIOUS SAINTS ' 
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ncss and sculpturesque fulness of which I have spoken, but i{ there 
was ever the least suspicion of garishness due to the fresh fatness of 
the pigment that has most certainly disappeared. There is very 
little in this picture to delight those who conceive that the most 
fascinating part of a painting is the unctuousness of its brushwork. 
We have in fact before us what is almost the dry and austere look 
of the fresco combined with a richness of shadow which is im- 
possible for that medium.* A sense of atmospheric infinitude 
pervades the whole and indeed largely contributes to the unity of 
the effect. And no doubt it is precisely this aspect which is 
mainly repellent to the ordinary observer. He enters the great 
hall having sated his eyes with, shall we say, the glaring crudities 
which cover the ceiling of the Sala della Bussola, from which any 
suggestion of either Veronese or his pupils has long since vanished, 
and facing this Paradise of Tintoretto the first impression is prob- 
ably its size, and the second, that so forcibly impressed upon 
Ruskin's attention in the Church of S. Rocco "by certain visitors 
who passed by Tintoretto's pictures there with a look which 
Ruskin identified with "nothing but old black pictures ! " And like 
them he passes on to the Zara battle-piece -j- so lauded up by his 
catalogue. It is however something of the difference we notice 
between the old and mellow Cremona violin and the same 
instrument as it flashed from the master's hands.^ Study it care- 
fully, and become thoroughly inpregnated with it and its 
mysterious force, and on turning to the pictures on the right and 
left of it or those battle-scenes overhead, impressed though they 
are with Tintoretto's own design, and you cannot fail to be 
conscious of the immeasurable difference between the quality of 
the inspiration which directed the one and that which was made 

* It may be well compared with the great Crucifixion in this respect, though I feel 
convinced myself that when Tintoretto painted the greater portion of that school he 
used a more volatile medium than here, something approaching to turpentine. What 
Ruskin said of Turner is equally true of Tintoretto : " He paints in colour but he ^• 
thinks in light and shade " ("Modern Painters," vol. i. 4th ed., p. 170). 
t Thode even holds that this is not Tintoretto's work at all. It is painted on, of 
course, but the design is unmistakably his and much of the colour-scheme. 
X Of course this is merely an illustration. The works of some painters have 
undoubtedly been improved both by varnish and age. Tintoretto's are very rarely 
among them, neither flatness nor " tightness " being his characteristic failings. Ac- 
cumulations of dirt and destruction, of course, can never improve either picture or viol. 
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vital in the other. It is the difference we find in the San Sisto 
Madonna picture as contrasted with such efforts of Rafael as his 
St. Cecilia in the Bologna Gallery or his Spozalizio in the Brera. 
And whoever may still be of the opinion that either Tintoretto's 
Conquest ofZara or Titian's La Fede in the Sala delle Quatro Porte 
or even Veronese's Rape of Europa in the Anticollegio are in the 
same rank of artistic creation either in respect to colour or design 
has never grasped that difference. 

AND closely allied witlj this auroral effect is the lightness, vitality 
and freedom of its execution. In this respect it reminds one of 
the brilliant technique, and that the most masterly, in the S. Rocco 
Scuola.* To say that these angels really fly, that the two arch- 
angels appear to be sweeping into the focus of the picture, is, 
indeed, to confer no new praise on this master. He stands in a 
class by himself, we cannot even except Michael Angelo and Rafael, 
as the delineator of the spontaneity or vitality of the angelic 
flight.-f- It has been said % that these two particular figures are 
finer than anything he ever painted of the kind if we except the 
angel in the Annunciation picture. But there is precisely the same 
power and quality of inspiration in the flying angel of the 
St. Ursula picture, or that in the Descent into Hades,% or that in 
the Feeding of Elijah,\\ or that in the Martydom of SS. Cosmas and 
Damianus. In all these it is the immediate impression of life 
which we get entirely free from the slightest suggestion of an 
academical pose such as is unquestionably felt in the descending 
figure of St. Mark in The Miracle, exceedingly fine though it may 
be. And what is even more noticeable is the power and experience 
Tintoretto has gained in the grouping of his angelic figures since 

* Such as the angels in the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Annunciation, the 

Slaughter of the Innocents and the Temptation, to mention some striking examples. 

t Titian very rarely attempted it and then it was only such a gentle descent as we 

find in his adnnunciation. Rafael is placed first by Mrs. Jameson in this respect. 

X By Thode, p. 142. 

§ The Cassiano picture, a grand figure, most admirably compared by Mr. Holborn to 

the Ganymede (p. 34) in our National Gallery, which he thinks can only be a 

Tintoret. The angel in our picture swerving down to King Solomon is of the same 

class. 

II In the S. Rocco Scuola. The angel Ruskin quaintly supposed Tintoretto must 

have painted after a study of the colours of a kingfisher ! The same blue was on the 

wings of these archangels, but it is almost dried up. 
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he painted the upper part of his great Worship of the Golden Calf, 
where the legs remind one of the fretwork of scattered limbs in 
the great dome fresco of Correggio in Parma Cathedral. The 
group of Thrones and Principalities passing by those two fine 
kingly figures * and ending with the burst of Hght like a star, 
whose " coming shone," of the great angel in the extreme right-hand^ 
corner is perhaps exceptionally remarkable. -f- And the rush of 
cherubs above the Archangel Michael may well be compared with the 
still more headlong fall of the cherubs in the Annunciation picture. 
This freedom and lightness, this infallible certainty of handling 
is nowhere more conspicuous than in the drawing and colouring 
of the Magdalene and the two groups of angels on either side of 
the great doors over which this picture is placed. Ruskin has 
borne characteristic witness to the unerring delicacy of the painting 
the of Magdalene's hair.;|: But it is quite as conspicuous in the 
beauty of her face and her hands and the shadow of veil on her 
forehead. The only hand I can compare with hers for beauty of 
design in this picture is that of Christ and perhaps the left hand 
of my so-called Meredithian angel on the extreme right of the 
adoring five. 

THE two narrow slips of angels on the left side of the left door 
and the right side of the right it was possible for me to study 
closely,§ and they repay well such attention. As the picture now 
stands, they are, despite all the various injuries they have sustained,|| 
quite superb examples of the free handling of a really great master, 
painted indeed in a much more consummate style than for the 
most part those adoring angels are painted, f Not a single touch 
here but is quite beyond all question the master's own, and not 
one single touch is thrown away. The airy grace and ease of 

• See Illustration No. XIX. 

t It should be approached with an opera-glass from the left to obtain the fiill effect. 
t I think he says somewhere that the painting of this hair alone is worth all the un- 
seemly linen with which Michael Angelo chose to cover his heads in the Sistine Chapel. 
But, after all, Michael Angelo does uncover a very considerable number ! 
§ When in this year (April 1909) I saw the picture ofF the wall these slips were put 
on one side and it was possible to inspect them as near as one wished. 
II I shall draw attention to these in Appendix C. The photographs do them very 
inadequate justice. So much here depends on the colour. 

f I shall discuss this difference and the peculiarities of technique in the painting of 
these angels in the above Appendix also. 



these sixteen * angels I cannot attempt to convey in words ; to 
be understood it must be deliberately followed. They have of 
course been painted very rapidly, but the effect required is — or 
was, for parts are seriously injured — throughout realised. Both 
the heads of the two most prominent angels, clad both of them in 
light blue drapery, are uncommon and intellectual faces, and the 
way this semi-transparent drapery is thrown over the nude so as 
actually to enhance the most exquisitely chaste result where a 
bungler or indeed any but the greatest would have inevitably 
produced the reverse effect is not the least part of this triumph of 
beauty. For myself I would rather have those two slips even as 
they are than all the rest of the pictures on these walls put 
together, as typical, at any rate, of that freedom of workmanship, 
that supreme quality of art, the joy of which is indeed for ever so 
long as we can follow the least part of it. Once seen those 
sixteen angels are not readily forgotten. But for every hundred 
who gaze on this picture there is probably not a dozen persons 
who know even of their existence. They are veritably flowers 
which blush unseen under the petals of this superb blossom. 
AND lastly, it is impossible to leave the«subject of the technical 
merits of this work without drawing attention to the profound 
insight and knowlege displayed in this master's treatment of the 
drapery thrown round his angelic figures or his saints. Few 
painters have ever shown such a mastery of this aspect of 
their art as Tintoretto, and his unexampled experience in the 
employment of it through innumerable examples had given him 
an almost unerring intuition of the peculiar texture of drapery 
suitable to any particular figure and the best way of so disposing 
of it that the mobility and vital characterisation of the figure 
should be rather enhanced than in any way cloaked or interfered 
with by it.-f With the one exception of Adam's leafy kilt there is 

* There are nine on the left and seven on the right. See Illustrations XXVIII. and 
XXIX. 

t The acceptance of drapery for his figures was a point in which Tintoretto difFered 
from Luca Signorelli, and as he employed it this was to the immense advantage of his 
picture. In fact the acceptance was really implied in his accepting historical figures. 
It was reserved for Michael Angelo to strip angels, no less than the Blessed, of every 
shred of drapery, and by doing so he cut himself ofFfrom the Christian ideal altogether. 
Michael Angelo in fact in his Last Judgment said goodbye to all the finest symbolism. 
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no artificial covering of the figure. But there is every variety of 
costume and texture disposed in every possible way to meet the 
immense variety of pbse which his picture presents. Yet the 
grace and ease and absence of all that is commonplace is so 
infallibly preserved it may very readily escape notice. Of course 
all are not equally draped. The angels and apostles are half nude. 
The prophets, saints, and martyrs are fully draped, with a partial 
exception here and there,* the kings, fathers, and prophets re- 
splendently so ; but the touch of ideality is so well maintained we 
hardly remark the difference. Drapery such as this is no dead 
thing any more than the best Greek sculpture shows it to be such ; 
it speaks directly to the life and personality of the personage 
draped and is, at least in the case of the angelic figure, as alert 
with mobility as the nude itself -f- It is true that as in Dante's 
case and with yet more difficulty, so far as the ideality of his 
conception was concerned, Tintoretto had " to cut his gown to the 
cloth ! " X But he not only made that gown a splendid thing in 
itself, but was able to import into it the significance and life of 
the figures it enclosed. Even in the case of fathers and bishops 
robed in their full canonicals it is marvellous how easy they are 
made to sit on them, how subordinate they appear to the entire 
personality. The group of the four Fathers is a triumph in this 
respect. The Evangelists are only partially draped. This, clearly, 
not only assists the impression of energy and devotion in these 
great original messengers of the Gospel, but serves to lighten and 
bring contrast to this central group itself no less than break the 
line of division between the saints who are draped and the angelic 
forms which are only very partially so. The same treatment of 
St. Paul unquestionably increases the sincerity and nobility of the 
characterisation. Look again at King David and it will be seen 
that the strains of his song have made his very garments magnetic. 
And the onward impulse of Moses is in the same way repeated 
in the majestic lines of his robes. We have already dwelt upon 
the delicacy of the drapery of the Magdalene and the two choirs of 

* Rachel, for instance, and the figure that is her pendant are only partially draped — as 

though to reveal respectively their strongly religious and maternal ardour. 

t For the completest discussion I knov\r of the spiritual significance of drapery, see 

Hegel, ^sth., vol. ii. pp. 405-409. 

J " Paradise," Canto XXXIII. 140. 
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angels and the glorious movement of that of St. Justina. To 
follow the subject further with illustration would be tedious. And 
indeed nothing can bring the truth of what we insist upon home but 
the vision of the reality itself, whether it be of the nude form, " that 
human form sublime,"* as Michael Angelo. expressed it, though he 
does not appear always to have realised the best way to display its 
spiritual as contrasted with its purely material beauty — whether, I 
repeat, of the nude form or the drapery which added to its 
significance, whether of the floating shadow that often seems 
scarce distinguishable from either drapery or figure, or those 
exquisite cherub-f- apparitions which break up all conventional lines 
with the beauty and light of their original and ideal nakedness. 

* Nor hath God designed to show Himself elsewhere 
More clearly than in human forms sublime, 
Which, since they image Him alone, I love. 

J. A. Symonds, " The sonnets of M.A.," No. IV. p. 90. 

t Tintoretto's cherubs are really cherubs, that is, neither Cupids nor sporting human 
babes. It is a distinction which is difficult to analyse, but a comparison of his cherubs 
with those of Titian, as for example in his great Assunta, and those of Correggiq will 
illustrate the truth expressed. 
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PLATE XVI 

DETAIL OF THE HERMIT GROUP ON THE 
LEFT-HAND SIDE OF THE PICTURE 

The hea4 on the left, 'behiiid, is one of 
the most striking of the subordinate figures 



CHAPTER V 
CERTAIN POINTS OF CRITICISM 

IN the foregoing pages we have passed over the two most 
important figures with a bare reference to the position they 
occupy in it. I have thought it best to emphasise those 
features of the picture first which have only to be pointed out 
to be accepted as essentially contributing to its beauty and great- 
ness before turning to the aspect of it which, apart of course from 
the inevitable question of size which I was forced to deal with, 
has been most seriously the subject of criticism in its relation to 
the entire composition. This criticism, which I am desirous of 
stating with perfect fairness, may be summed up in the words of 
Mr. Holborn that " the one unfortunate circumstance is that Christ 
and the Virgin are the least satisfactory part of the picture ! " * It 
has even been suggested by Mr. Stearns that these two figures may 
have been adopted by Tintoretto from studies already made by 
Paul Veronese for the work out of memory for his friend whose 
efforts had been interrupted by death. -f- I think this last rather 
surprising suggestion had better be dismissed from our minds at 
once. There is no doubt that Tintoretto thoroughly admired 
Veronese's work and was on excellent terms with the great artist, 
but he was the last man, either on the score of sentiment or 
respect for another man's work, to incorporate a design which 
belonged to another into a composition of such importance, and, 
moreover, into the very eye of it, the focus which gave to all the 
rest its significance. He must have known well enough that for a 

* "Tintoretto," p. 64, 

+ " Four Great Venetians," p. 294. 
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hand such as his to touch it would be to change it and the 
result could only be a blend which would not wholly satisfy either 
the original designer or the foster-parent. But as a matter of 
fact the composition is as clearly marked with the sign-manual of 
Tintoretto as anything could be. Or if this is, as against Veronese, 
a slight over-statement, in so far as the draping of the Madonna is 
concerned, we have in the two most famous studies still existing 
the conception of both figures growing before our eyes. In the 
Louvre sketch, where Christ is seen in close proximity to the 
Madonna, crowning her in fact,* the figure of Christ is only partially 
draped. In the Prado study, which approximates so closely to the 
final composition, Christ is fully draped and in a way that could only 
have been conceived by Tintoretto, though the figure is open 
enough to criticism.-f* The only difference between this study and 
the further evolution of the figures is the stronger emphasis given 
to the tender subordination of the mother's ecstasy in her son- 
and the divine benignity and indeed nobility of Christ's attitude. 
Though I do not myself entirely fall in with this criticism for 
the reasons I shall endeavour to explain later on, I most certainly 
appreciate the main grounds upon which it appears to be based. 
I will do my best to develop these more closely. 
THIS criticism, as I understand it, applies not only to the 
execution, but also to the pose and significance of the figures 
themselves. We look up to these central figures from so much 
vital personality and spiritual characterisation in the host which 
surround them and we are disappointed. They appear in the 
first place too small and insignificant. We think of this painter's 
grand conceptions of the Christ crucified, or as he appeared to the 
overwhelming sorrow of those by whom he was carried to the 
sepulchre. The conception of Michael Angelo's Christ in his 
Last Judgment is no doubt open to the severest criticism if we 

* The figures in the Walker Gallery picture (see Frontispiece) apparently occupy an 
intermediate position between these two studies. But the rest of the canvas differs so^ 
entirely from either that I think we can hardly be justified in concluding definitely 
that it was actually a study for this picture, though I think Tintoretto unquestionably 
had it in his mind whilst engaged upon it. 

t It is interesting to note that in the Prado sketch the figures appear rather too large 
for the rest of the composition, whereas in the final composition the defect, such as it 
is, lies the other way. 
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regard his composition from the religious point of view, but at 
least it is in the grand style ; and, assuming the difficulty he set 
himself to solve to be insoluble, it is at least profoundly suggestive 
on the lines to which he mainly directed his attention. It arrests, 
it stirs the imagination. And Leonardo's Christ goes much 
further in the direction we are now seeking for, the Ideal which 
would carry us away and beyond. That there is the beauty of 
grace and benignity, nay, a very real dignity in Tintoretto's figure 
is beyond all question ; but, whatever may be the cause, we do 
not seem permitted to add to it. The pose inclines to the 
academical, the drapery is tight and heavy, even the outline on 
the right side is a little disturbing and there is no conspicuous 
inspiration in other details.* In one word, as seen where the 
ordinary observer alone can see it, it lacks mystery, emphatic 
significance, suggestiveness and ideality. "f* At least we may say it 
does not give the surprise we hoped from such a master of 
surprises. And this criticism may be applied, if with more re- 
servation, to the Madonna. The expression, it may be admitted, 
is absolutely the right one, an exquisite commingling of maternal 
solicitude and love with deferential obeisance of the woman before 
the Divine Son enthroned among the hosts of Heaven. But we 
feel that the beauty, nay, in a certain sense the pathos of the 
situation might have been enhanced by a more ideal presentation 
of this ideal womanhood and maidenhood, this, in Dante's eyes, 
most fair among the ladies of the rose, the mystica rosa herself. 
There are in fact several faces of women more truly divine in this 
very picture. This lady is still the lady of the Annunciation or 
rather the beautiful wife of Joseph the Carpenter. But the 
divine progress through suffering, from that point of departure to 
this her final beatitude, is not emphasised in any remarkable 
degree. St. Monica suggests such a growth fully. In another 
direction Eve suggests it. And beautiful as her pose and the gesture 
of her hands undoubtedly is, there is also too surely something 
lacking here in spontaneity. It is rather the admirable arrange- 

* To put it another way, it may pass for the beloved disciple, St. John the Evangelist, 
but it seems to be wanting in the grandeur we refer to the Christ Glorified, 
t Particularly the painting of the hair, at least from a distance, seems to lack this 
" openness," this elasticity. 



ment of the artist than the complete inspiration of such a 

master. 

SUCH I take to be the main lines of the kind of criticism I 
unquestionably feel the force of, if I do not entirely myself support, 
at least not as a complete expression of the heart of the matter. 
And first it is interesting to observe that each step in the evolution 
of these figures marks an advance. It is true that in abandoning 
the idea of partial drapery, as in the Louvre study, Tintoretto threw 
over that which some may think could have communicated greater 
originality and majesty to his conception. But as these sketches 
stand neither can compare with the finished composition in grace 
of line or real dignity. Probably the more he considered the 
difficulty of presenting a " glorified " Christ, a difficulty that he 
must have most strongly experienced in his efforts to depict the 
Resurrection, the more he must have realised that symbolism must 
form an essential feature of it.f It is at least clear that the drapery of 
both these figures, as elsewhere in the picture, and particularly where 
this dark crimson is used, is essentially symbolical.^ The crystal 
globe points in the same direction. And for the rest, what we would 
observe primarily with reference to both these figures is, that what 
they most suffer from is rather over-elaboration and excessive care 
than any neglect that could have been obviously avoided. It is this 
that gives them the close look, the appearance that they are over- 
draped,§ and particularly at the distance we are compelled to see 
them. There can be littledoubt that if we could approach them more 
nearly they would strike us with far greater force and suggestiveness, 
and the openness of the work would be more apparent. || It is the 

* In the Walker Gallery figure of the Madonna the pose is certainly more pathetic 

and spontaneous. 

f We may add that thbugh in the face of so much of his most masterly execution it 

is impossible to lay stress on the painter's age, yet it well may be that as he approached 

these two principal figures he was conscious of a lack of confidence that increased his 

anxiety and fettered his full inspiration. 

t Ruskin mentions Giotto and Tintoret as the painters who particularly treated colour 

as symbolical. 

§ It is worth observing that in several of the pictures in the S. Rocco Scuola there is 

the same impression about Tintoretto's painting of the Christ, namely, that from 

excess of drapery the features appear reduced in size. The Raising of Lazarus is an 

example. 

II There is one effect, however, which I do not think has been noticed but which, if 

rather fanciful, is most readily seen at a distance, and this is that the entire figure of 



very consummation of the finish combined with the distance of our 
point of view which tends to shut off that atmosphere of ideality 
that is so conspicuous in the painting of other figures on this 
canvas. A similar loss and on similar grounds has been pointed 
out with regard to other portions of Tintoretto's work, such as 
the Christ in the Last Supper of the S. Paolo Church.* In both 
these and, doubtless, other cases we find that anxiety to perfect 
elaboration has marred the resultant effect when viewed in unity 
with the entire composition. No doubt such considerations only 
serve to explain not to excuse the result. There is no truth truer 
than this in art, namely, that a great master is nowhere more visible 
than in the way he rises to meet the greatest demand upon his in- 
vention. The Christ of the S. Rocco Crucifixion is a fine illustration 
of this, and the work of this master is full of such examples. But 
a problem may be set for a painter to solve, which, in the view he 
takes of it, may tend to pass beyond the possibilities of his art, and 
the instinctive sense of this may actually make him fall beneath 
his highest power. Moreover the very repose of these figures, 
the fundamental tone of their beauty, was not that which was most 
likely to stimulate the highest power of such a master. In this 
regard it is interesting to remember that in all of Tintoret's many 
attempts to depict the Last Supper, great as their dramatic interest 
invariably is, he never quite achieved the same success that we find 
in his presentation of other important crises of the life of Christ. -f- 
And yet after making all deductions, is it possible to point 
to any one among Tintoretto's contemporaries, J who could have 

the Madonna with drapery is suggestive of the rim of a globe while that of the Christ 
is suggestive of the rock. I do not say that Tintoretto had this in his mind, but 
remembering his fish in the clouds of the S. Rocco Baptism, I think it at least possible. 
* By Mr. Holborn. 

t Unless the S. Paolo Church example be assumed to be an exception. But in my 
opinion the figure of Christ is hardly equal to the demand. 

t We know how Titian approached a somewhat similar subject. In the Prado 
Gallery there is a Glory of Titian. In some respects the details are similar to the 
Paradise. The globe of the Earth is below. Christ holds the globe as in our picture. 
The Madonna is beneath him and the Heavenly Father is on the right. AH three 
figures are incredibly weak and stiiF. Titian's colour and strength are shown in the 
composition and execution of the ecclesiastical figures and saints below — though Noah 
holding up the ark approaches the ridiculous. There is emotion of a kind in the 
picture, and the landscape is good if not exceptional for Titian, but a religious picture 
in a profound sense it is not. That Titian thought highly of it is fairly evident from 
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achieved the success which he has achieved ? Beauty, dignity, 
repose, the profoundest religious emotion, they are all present ; it 
is only in contrast to his own work, or very nearly so, that we 
venture to point to defects, or are made conscious of an ideal which 
he failed in some measure to realise. That a picture of this 
ambition should have limitations was inevitable. And the 
limitations we find here are no doubt in considerable measure 
the limitations of the art itself. As Dante said of a far more 
pliable medium : 

Da quinci innanzi il mio veder fa maggio 
Che '1 parlar nostro, ch'a tal vista cede ; 
E cede la memoria a tan to oltraggio.* 

And with some such conclusion I think we may well leave it.-j- 
I DESIRE now to say a few words upon two debatable points of 
interpretation, to both of which I have already alluded. Both of 
them are primarily due to that fine description of the picture given 
at the close of Ruskin's essay on " Michael Angelo and Tintoret." 
The first is the question whether there is a third archangel in the 
picture or no, and the second is the question whether there is a 
Guardian Angel of the Sea. 

RUSKIN'S own words with reference to the former run as follows. 
After drawing attention to " the glorious figure of St. Justina " 
and St. Catherine, and finally St. Barbara leaning on her tower, he 
adds these words : " In front, nearer, flies Raphael ; and under 
him is the four-square group of the Evangelists." There must be a 
mistake here. Even assuming that the central angel in blue can 
be readily referred to as nearer in front after a reference to 
St. Barbara, that angel is more correctly described as suspended in 
adoration and the group of the Evangelists is not beneath but 
directly on a level. There are other more serious objections to 
accepting this figure as the Archangel Raphael, the two most 
important being, first, that whereas the other two archangels 

the way, the rather obtrusive viray, he has introduced his signature directly beneath the 

eagle of St. John. There are no flying angels in Titian's picture. 

* "Paradiso," Canto XXXIII. 55-7. Compare Canto XIX. 53-55, and the fine 

passage in Canto XXIII. 33-35. 

t So far as I know, Ruskin merely refers to the general beauty of these two figures. 

t Italics mine. Mr. Osier repeats the mistake, " Tintoretto," p. 75. 
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PLATE XVin 

DETAIL OF TWO KINGS AMONG THE PRINCI- 
PATUS ON THE RIGHT OF THE ANGELIC FLIGHT 

The only reproduction of the flight I could obtain. St. 
Gregory is just seen in the bottom right-hand corner 



correspond absolutely in their drapery and the exceptional colouring 
of their plumes this angel does not so correspond. Secondly, it is 
distinguished from all other angels by the fact that it has the halo 
round the head.* No doubt the third archangel is usually 
associated with the other two as we find, for example, on the three 
corners of the Ducal Palace itself, and it might appear as 
peculiarly appropriate that Raphael should be placed over the 
angel below if that angel is really the Guardian Angel of the Sea, 
because he was regarded as the prince of guardian angels. In fact 
this is a most important ground for accepting Ruskin's contention. 
On the other hand the three archangels are not always associated 
together ; sometimes Uriel ■f is with them, and of course there are 
frequent examples where we have all the seven archangels together, 
as in the Last Judgment of Orcagna, where the crouching angel 
beneath Michael has been identified with Raphael probably 
rightly. J There is a further argument in favour of this central 
angel being regarded as Raphael in the fact that he is in some 
representations associated with the priesthood, is in fact, under 
Christ himself, the angel of the Message (ayye\oi), and his 
position therefore between the Evangelists would be singularly 
appropriate. § " I am Raphael, one of the seven Holy Angels, which 
present the prayers of the Saints, and which go in and out before 
the glory of the Holy One."|| He is in particular sympathy with 
the human race, as Milton said of him : 

Thou to mankind 
Be good and friendly still, and oft return. 

IF we may accept his identity here the fact of his having the halo 
may have been to indicate this close relation with the spirits of the 
Blessed who have it in this picture. And it is this quality of 
intimate association which the painter desires primarily to 
emphasise. Mrs, Jameson also mentions a small side chapel in the 
Church of St. Euphemia at Verona, dedicated to St. Raphael. 
The walls are painted with frescoes from the story of Tobit. 

* As already pointed out this is absent in the Prado replica. 

t In the Bible, Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel are the only ones named. 

t Jameson, " Sacred and Legendary Art," vol. i. p. 54- § ^^^'^- ^ol- '\' P- S8. 

I Tobit, xii. 15. As such a guardian he is represented as a pilgrim and without 

wings. 



Over the altar is that superb example or Carotto representing the 
three archangels as three figures without wings. Raphael is here 
the principal figure and he alone has the glory encircling his head * 
It is possible of course that Tintoretto had seen this picture, 
though I am not aware that there is any evidence that he visited 
Verona. On the whole I am inclined to think that Ruskin's 
contention is the true one, and this angel is intended to represent 
Raphael. I can think at any rate of no other alternative, and 
there can be no doubt that the position is singularly appropriate, f 
THE other point of difficulty is with reference to the angel 
below, and in this case, I regret to say I have been unable to 
arrive at any definite conclusion. Ruskin's words are : " Far 
down under these, central in the lowest part of the picture, rises 
the Angel of the Sea, praying for Venice ; for Tintoret conceives 
his Paradise as existing now, not as in the future." The idea is 
no doubt a beautiful one as presented by the great English writer. 
Later interpreters of the picture have embellished it with facts 
that only exist in their exuberant fancy. We are told that it is 
the key-note of the picture ; X and one enthusiast, who apparently 
was desirous of completing Tintoretto's conception, adds this 
extraordinary account of it : " The centre of the lower portion of 
this remarkable composition is occupied by the Guardian Angel of 
the Sea,§ and is represented as a glorious male figure rising from 
the water with arms raised in supplication, his exquisite limbs 
upheld by six attendant angels of whose presence he is, however, 
quite unconscious." II Misstatement could hardly go further. 

* Jameson, " Sacred and Legendary Art," vol. i. pp. 94, 95. I regret that I missed 
seeing this work when at Verona. 

t A writer cited in Hare's " Guide-Book to Venice " suggests that it might possibly be 
a representation of the soul last supposed to have entered Paradise, and just receiving 
the vision of the picture. A far-fetched idea and not likely to have suggested itself to 
Tintoretto. Mr. Stearns refers to it as the Magdalene, which is still more inadmissible 
(Four Great Venetians," p. 294). 

t Osier, « Tintoretto," p. 75. § See Illustration No. XVII. 

II Mrs. Arthur Bell, "Tintoretto" (Newnes' Art Library), p. 21. This biography is 
nearly valueless through inaccuracy. The authoress not merely follows the in- 
accurate description of Ruskin in his Essay (p. 41), "The three great archangels 
meeting from three sides fly toward Christ," but even suggests by her language there 
are four archangels (p. xxi). As to the point of sex, Tintoretto's angels are just like 
Rafael's angels in which the idea of sex is wholly lost in the blending of power, 
intelligence, and grace. 
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We only see the arms, head, and shoulders of this angel, and 
of course there is no sea or a suggestion of it ; in fact it is not 
easy to understand how there could be such a suggestion where, 
even in the original sketches, the entire locale is in the heavens 
above the globe of the earth.* No doubt Ruskin does in some 
way regard these six angels as supporting the central figure and 
they are certainly grouped together, but, as I have already pointed 
out, they are not supporting the figure in the obvious sense 
that the four angels are supporting the Magdalene, and apart 
from any definite reason to the contrary, they would appear to be 
simply seven adoring angels.-f- With regard to the suggestion 
that we have here the key-note to the picture or the statement of 
Ruskin that "Tintoret conceives his Paradise as existing now," 
with all deference I must admit that I think both contentions are 
more than doubtful. The key-note of the picture is to be found 
in the two principal figures continued as by a faint reflection in 
the central angel and the great Evangelists. In fact I am not 
sure that the picture does not gain immeasurably by the exclusion 
of this direct reference to Venice from such a central position. 
The thought of the painter was surely rather concentrated on the 
fruition and eternal presence of all the elect in Christ, and the 
introduction of such a prominent figure intercessory in its applica- 
tion for a single city, though the home city of the painter himself, 
appears to me not only to interfere with the grandeur and 
consummation of the universal brotherhood for which this great 
company is supposed to be representative and symbolical, but also 
to emphasise a state of religious emotion that is not entirely 
harmonious with that which prevails throughout the multitude, 
namely, adoring praise and joy in the perfected unity with their 
glorified Sovereign, their everlasting Light. How far Tintoretto 
conceived his Paradise as an existing and present fact I will not 
pretend to decide with certainty. Dante unquestionably did so.if 

* My main difficulty in accepting Ruskin's contention is that I have been unable to 

discover the source from virhich he derived his conception of the Angel of the Sea and 

am ignorant of any work of art throwing any light on the subject. 

t As a matter of fact they are inseparable as a group with the four behind and are 

related to all the angels at the base of the picture. Thode evidently takes them simply 

as seven adoring angels (" Tintoretto," p. 122). 

t Both in a cosmical and to some extent ideal sense. 
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But I think, we may at least assert that this aspect of the problem 
was not so emphatically present to the painter's mind. He would 
probably have said that his representation was his own faint and 
far-off vision of the final consummation which he, with all other 
good men, earnestly longed. It must be remembered that here 
the Archangel Michael is actually delivering up the sword and the 
scales.* We may indeed find a grander symbolism present in this 
picture and an ideal significance that holds and is secure for the 
present no less than future time, for every age in fact of human 
experience so long as faith and aspiration continue to be the 
motive impulse of the best and wisest of mankind ; but I think it 
must be admitted that though the picture may indirectly suggest 
such an ideal presence this universal aspect of his work was not so 
immediately a fact in the painter's mind as it was inseparable from 
that of the immortal Tuscan poet. 

* Ruskin has apparently overlooked this fact. 
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CONCLUSION 

SUCH then is this marvellous picture which Ruskin did 
not hesitate to call "the thoughtfullest as well as the 
mightiest in the world," and which Velasquez acclaimed 
as a full and sufiicient title to immortality for the artist 

• who conceived and executed it. 

IN the foregoing pages I have mainly attempted to draw attention, 
first, to the actual detail of the subject-matter contained in the 
picture itself, a description which I hope will derive all that it 
possesses of value not from any literary merit or embellishment 
that it may carry, but from its essential accuracy and the light it 
throws on the picture itself or the actual reproductions of the same 
which I have obtained ; secondly, I have sought to emphasise the 
most salient features of the picture on which the beauty and 
grandeur of its composition most obviously reposes ; thirdly, I 
have endeavoured, though I am only too conscious here of the 
inadequate result, to convey something of this picture's impression 
as a masterpiece of colour and design, that is to say, its technical 
qualities of execution ; and, finally, I have added a discussion that 
I trust may prove of assistance or suggestive in clearing up the 
more prominent points of modern criticism as it affects either the 
interpretation or execution of the work. 

WHETHER the picture may or may not possess all the signifi- 
cance which our famous modern discoverer * of Tintoretto has 
affirmed as his final impression of it we have little right to express 
an opinion without having ourselves gathered something more than 
a vague glimpse of all that is implied in its creation. We must 
think out its thoughts before we are entitled to weigh them in the 

* I think Ruskin claimed to have " discovered " Tintoretto, Carpaccio, Botticelli and a 
fourth whose identity I forget at this moment. 
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balance. We must first have measured the line of iEschylus before 
we can set it in the scales with that of Euripides. To a world 
such as our own, so increasingly wedded to the mechanical arts and 
the obvious truth, where it is not lost in the trivial or the common- 
place, such an effort as this composition may well appear 
astounding. To fill so huge a canvas with such a mass of figures, 
not walking or standing in our own mundane fashion, but in great 
measure hovering or flying through space in a manner wholly 
strange to our experience ; to place these in a harmonious and vital 
relation one to another and connect them successively with the 
central motive of the composition so that a real affinity shall be 
felt not merely between each section of the main subject, but 
every detail of its execution : moreover to compose figures that 
are to be numbered not by tens but by hundreds, so that no 
two are permitted to express themselves with precisely the same 
action, no two faces, however associated with one supreme and 
inspiring emotion, shall carry the like expression, but that all 
shall contribute to one symphony of conception, line, and colour, 
and moreover a symphony from which certain tones, certain 
^ opportunities of contrast, at any rate, arc inevitably excluded — 
the difficulty which surrounds an effort such as this must be 
apparent to any one who is gifted with sufficient sympathy and 
imagination to grasp it. And yet despite all the difficulty, all the 
grandeur of the scale which imperatively demanded an equivalent 
breadth of design and treatment, even for its comparative success 
as a composition, the unity, or rather the symphony itself is 
unquestionably present, is in fact the most conspicuous feature of 
the composition regarded as a whole. Nay, is there another 
picture in the world approaching its size that can compete with 
its success as a composition ? * Most certainly, for the reasons 
already adverted to, the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo is not 
one of them.f Why then lay a stress on the comparative at all ? 
I have already suggested the main reasons in a former section ot 
this essay. There is unquestionably a sense in which, when we 

• The Cana Marriage of Veronese is the only one that occurs to me. It may be 
more satisfactory as a composition, but between the problems each had respectively 
to solve there can be no question which was the most difficult, 
t See Chapter II. p. 27. 
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take into consideration the limited scope of the human taculties, 
this very quality of size may affect our ultimate estimate of a work 
of art when we contrast it with other works more truly relative to 
their powers of reception. In this respect it is impossible to deny 
that, quite apart from any contrast between the subject-matter 
contained in them respectively, or the artistic triumph achieved, 
the great Crucifixion of this master possesses a real and signal 
advantage. We feel that in that picture we have about reached 
the reasonable limits under which we can view the work as a 
whole and approximately in its material details from a single point 
of view. Of course the contrast becomes , still greater when we 
compare it with smaller canvasses where the composition is of 
equal, or it may be in certain respects even a more complete, 
success, as in the St. Mark Miracle^ the Cana Marriage ^ the 
Presentation of the Virgin, the Ariadne and Bacchus, or the Origin of 
the Milky Way, to take an instance nearer home. It may not be 
entirely without significance, though, of course, I lay no stress on 
it, that among the four or five pictures * signed by Tintoretto the 
Paradise does not figure. It is rather one of those supreme efforts 
of genius that to comprehend with any real adequacy, even when 
it was first placed on the great wall of that Council Chamber in 
all the freshness and completeness of its unimpaired loveliness, made 
a more than common demand upon the imagination and all the 
armed and active faculties of the spectator. How much more 
must this be the case now that the neglect of centuries and all the 
injurious usage of climate and other accident or deliberate deface- 
ment have done so much to disturb its beauty. -f How few of the 
hundreds that pass and repass before this picture during the fashion- 
able seasons of its visitation have the slightest inkling of the only 
conditions und^r which any real or lasting benefit is likely to be 
gained from it whatever. No art of this kind, or rather no art of 
any value, is likely to be absorbed in the space of five minutes or a 
short quarter of an hour. What is that, even for the most gifted 

* I think it is six. I have seen it on the Crucifixion and the Nine Muses, and I 

think I saw it on the Cana Marriage. There is also the St. Mark Miracle and the 

Louvre portrait, and the Magdalene in the Escurial, though I have some doubts upon 

the genuineness of the last, which is peculiar. 

t I lay no great stress on the actual discoloration or the pigment. But see 

Appendix B. 
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vision, in which to assimilate but the residue of such a legacy ? 
And this is by no means everything, or indeed the most difficult part 
of what is required ; for this is surely nothing less than a sustained 
effort, after we have received what is there, to supply from the 
suggestion of that residue something to our own imaginations of 
the glory that has vanished for ever. To see clearly what is 
presented to us is indeed a great and a difficult thing ; but it, 
nevertheless, wholly falls short of any attempt to realise, however 
remotely, what this great work really looked like, when, to take a 
few examples, the wings of those archangels scintillated in their 
shadows with the purest sapphire-blue and umber, and the tips of 
the cherubic plumes really shone with the reflected radiance of the 
ruby ; when not one mark of disfigurement impaired * the ecstatic 
countenances of that choir of angels breaking like a flood of 
rapture from the left above the pathetic figure of St. Rocco, or 
ravaged any one of the faces of those two more tranquil choirs of 
sixteen angels to the left and right of the great doors ; when the 
majestic figure of St. Justina was robed in a shadow which 
approached the richness of velvet and no touch of obscurity was 
laid upon the upraised countenance of King David, as it flashed 
with the song which that angel behind him inspired ; when the 
hues that have faded and blackened in the folds of that company of 
martyrs beneath the great standard on the left still burned richly in 
unison with] the depth of their own animation, and this wealth 
was extended from angel to angel along that most ruined portion 
of our picture to the pathetic group of Rachel among her children ; 
aye, when she in real truth did shine among those children with a 
transparent fulness that had not withered, and the child she clasps 
to her bosom was yet fairer than the fairness of the one we have 
still left with much of that original fairness behind her ; when 
there was no blight of darkness on the vision of either of those 
central angels, and the key-note of praise and adoration was given 
us without a break, as of pathetic remonstrance, in its total and 
unique impression ; when the beauty of that mysterious world of 
faces behind these deep but lustrous shadows was one truly con- 
tinuous and homogeneous -f reflection of the mighty radiance above 

* See Appendix B. 

t This blue radiance is now not merely dulled by neglect but is grievously broken in 
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through its azure depths of receding gradations ; when, in one 
word, the creation before us throbbed through every pulse of it 
with the enthusiasm of the soul that informed and fashioned it and 
the impression was one that retained its harmonies of design, 
colour, and significance, without one serious jar or distortion in the 
music, as of instruments out of tune, or the lacunse of notes which 
are omitted. 

MOREOVER few, indeed, if any of the great masters of the 
Venetian school gain less than Tintoretto from any favours that 
the mellowing process of Time may be sometimes supposed to 
contribute. In the mastery of chiaroscuro, the communication- 
of an atmosphere, an elusive medium in which, as though supported j 
in an ideal world of their own, his figures live and breathe on the 
canvas, Tintoretto really stands unrivalled among his contemporaries. 
He may fail us occasionally as a draughtsman, consummate as his 
power was in this respect, and superb as his line wellnigh in- 
variably is, he may fail us through Jack of repose, or through the 
extravagance, prodigality, or eccentricity of some of his conceptions, 
but in this essential quality as a colourist, this power of com- '• 
municating the incommunicable mystery* of the spacial relation 
and the atmosphere which fills it, he never fails us any more than in 
his own province a Rembrandt or a Velasquez fails us. With 
him the blending of gradated tones, if approached or perhaps . 
we should say, within a certain limited scale of colour, as a rule I 
surpassed, both by Titian and Veronese, was carried to greater 
depths than either, and in the production of the effects I have : 
above indicated the art of Tintoretto marks a real advance. It is 
this power of profounder realisation which mainly -f- distinguishes 
the fSMiracle^ of St. Mark, though that picture is by no means 
the finest example of it, from the famous Assunta of Titian that 
hangs in a kind of unconscious rivalry with it in the same room 

its unity and impaired by the great fracture in the painting at the bottom. See 

Appendix B. 

• And we ought to add the emphasis he secures upon light, and particularly the 

scintillations of light as a spiritually expressive phenomenon. 

t I say " mainly," though, for. myself, quite apart from the fact that the work of 

Tintoret is more alive and that the spacial relation is more finely realised in every 

respect, I must add that I think the composition, out of all comparison, the finer of the 

two, and the mere brushwork as far out of Titian's reach no less. 
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of the Venice Academy. And this superior quality is not entirely 
due to Tintoretto's greater resources as a draughtsman and a master 
of chiaroscuro, it is also the vital breath of the poetic artist, which 
animates the entire composition, his artistic personality, emotional 
no less than intellectual, in active fusion with it. I have 
endeavoured to point out with fairness the limitations from which 
this last great effort of Tintoretto most obviously suffers. It 
would not be difficult to carry the criticism considerably further. 
In the execution of a work such as this we shall not find, perhaps 
we are not entitled to expect, the accuracy of draughtsmanship * 
or the fertilty or felicity of invention everywhere displayed with 
an equal power ; moreover colour defects in the great back- 
ground of figures -f* especially are likely to be conspicuous where so 
much of the last touches are now irreparably lost. It is also 
inevitable such losses, by thus presenting a small portion of such a 
picture out of its due relation to the grander lines of composition 
to which it is subordinate, may tend to confuse the main 
impression. 

EVEN the interest of its theme, it we contrast it with others 
which either propose to us more salient contrast or lie in more 
intimate relation with the profounder or at least the more 
immediate and more tragic problems of life, is at a disadvantage. 
In this respect for many, or rather for by far the greater number, 
sucli a picture as the great Crucifixion in its sublime presentation 
of the ultimate mystery of divine suffering and the passionate 
utterance of human sorrow, supported as it is upon that majestic 
repose and dignity which the artist has infused throughout the 
entire composition, while representing the most significantly 
tragic scene of human history, will make, no doubt, a stronger and 
more indelible impression. But there is surely a sense too in 

* The extraordinary size of the lower half or the Magdalene's figure (see Illustra- 
tion XXIII.) arrests the attention at once. This emphasis of the " divinely tall " was 
a characteristic of the painter. If adding a real distinction to such a figure as the 
prophetess in tht Worship of the Golden Calf, it is as distinctly carried to an excess in 
th^ Recovery oj the body of St. Mark in the Brera Gallery, where the woman on the 
right would be actually taller than the great figure of the saint if she were standing 

t With regard to the inevitable defects of the Illustrations as reproductions, see Preface 

and note, p. oo. ' 
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which this Paradise picture is not without an immortal signifi- 
cance which is worthy of being set beside that great masterpiece, 
and to which the very limitations we have noticed do in a certain 
way contribute. It is no doubt a mighty truth that man can 
invent nothing nobler than humanity. A true account of the 
actual, as Thoreau says somewhere, is the rarest poetry. But this 
truth strikes upon us now under a different guise to that it 
assumed when it lived and breathed through the art of a Phidias. 
In accepting it as the fundamental truth of our modern outlook 
we shall do well not to forget that there is too something in that 
humanity which is itself incommensurable, nay, as elusive as the 
mystery of Life itself The greatest art of modern times, the art 
which has done most to celebrate and declare the profoundest 
substance of that humanity which carries with it most the flavour 
of a pure and exalted spirit, its faith and its infinite powers of 
«xpansion, is not that art which is either most complete in the 
consummated flower or least open to criticism, but rather that 
which by the very breadth of its design and the mightiness of its 
pretensions, in a very real degree, appears to overleap itself and pass 
beyond either the limits of its own sphere as a particular art or 
the artist's most concentrated powers of expression. The highest 
point attained by Beethoven is not that exquisite and perfect 
creation the " Pastoral Symphony," but rather that Titanic effort to 
unfold the fraternal unity of all the nations of the earth in one 
divine consensus of joy and fruition expressed in the final but only 
partially articulate outcry at the close of his ninth symphony. 
And the same thing is to be found among the poets and iEschylus 
is here among them. 

ASSUMING Wordsworth's" Ode to Immortality" to be his greatest 
accomplishment, it is certainly not his most perfect piece of work ; 
the truth is still more visible in the " King Lear " of Shakespeare. 
And to put the same thing the opposite way, it is doubtless true 
that the" Divine Comedy " of Dante is as complete a unity, as self- 
integrated and as self-controlled as any flawless work of Greek 
sculpture. But the spirit and root of it is the spirit of the 
Gothic * cathedral from the first line to the last, the soaring of 

* Rossetti in his notes on Blake emphasises strongly the same spirit, pointing out how ^ 
he brings the cathedral into the background of his Job designs. 
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a flame that dies away in the whiteness of passion or ecstasy on the 
blue. As one o£ its noblest interpreters has observed, " the great 
impression of its leading thought is that of aspiration for ever and 
ever."* And it is precisely the overwhelming presence of this 
grand motive in the Paradise of Tintoretto which at least enables 
us to follow an enthusiasm which could declare it to be " the most 
precious work of art of any kind whatsoever now existing in the 
world." -f- That which binds together the souls of men through a 
deliverance, whether in art or anything else, that rests on eternal 
foundations is indeed precious. As Goethe says : 

Was ist heilig ? Das ist's, was viele Seelen zusammen bindet 
War's auch nur so leicht, wie die Binse den Kranz. 

PRECIOUS it undoubtedly is not merely through the fact of its 
qualities as a priceless work of art, the superb effort of a great 
master of painting and the greatest master that ever painted in 
dramatic composition, but from the less disputable fact that such a 
sublime presentation of that aspect of our human life which is 
sustained and fortified by a faith in things hoped for but as yet 
unseen, the worlds unrealised of the poet and seer, is never likely 
to be attempted again on such a majestic scale or in such absolute 
harmony with the immortal poem of Dante. I do not say 
surpassed, for the possibility is inconceivable. Such a work, it is 
hardly necessary to observe, is only possible to an enthusiasm and 
a sincerity which in the particular form under which this ideal of 
human aspiration is presented the most soaring and noblest spirits- 
of our modern world have in a measure already left behind. Both 
it and the great poem carry no doubt a significance, as all the 
greatest art must do, which neither Time can exhaust or Age 
entirely obscure, for they appeal to the profoundest depths of our 
Spiritual Life. The sublimity that we find in this picture is of the 
same essence as that which haunted the life of such a poet as 
Wordsworth. It is true that for the modern poet they may have 
rather appeared as 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised. 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 
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BUT with him too the conviction is as imperative ; 

Whether we be young or old 
Our destiny, our being's heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there ; 
With hope it is, hope that can never die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire. 
And something evermore about to be.* 

NO doubt with Wordsworth this visionary power of finding in 
Nature's temple 

The workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree; 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first, and last, and midst, and without end. 

All this testified, in a way perhaps not possible to define logically, 
to the infinity of the poet's mind and the eternity of an omni- 
potent mind, a consciousness, nay, an immortality to which he 
essentially belongs. And in this sense he is haunted in more 
definite vision of that 

Life continuous, Being unimpaired ; 
That hath been, is, and where it was and is 
There shall endure — existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident. 

BETWEEN such a dream suggested, as one f of his profoundest 
modern critics has pointed out, more than anything else by his 
sense of solitariness, and the vivid realisations of a poet such as 

• Wordsworth « The Prelude," Bk. vii. Compare the words in the Preface to the 
edition of 1814 : 

Pitches her tents before me as I move. 
An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, fortunate fields. 

Which is " Beauty — a living presence of the earth." 

t A. P. Bradley, « Lectures on Poetry," pp. I39-I44. I a™ °»wch indebted throughout 

this illustration. , 
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Dante or a painter such as Tintoretto, there is a great interval no 
doubt. For on the one hand we have only an attempt to realise 
the truth of that whose certainty is undisputed, while on the other 
we have rather the groping after some foundation more close to 
the soul for that original assumption. But in both cases at any 
rate the nature of the subHme aspect of either poems or painting 
is the same. They are to us, nay, they were to each of the 
glorious spirits which fashioned them, attempts to grapple with 
something which outstripped the longest venture of their bow, 
an eternal mystery. Even to Dante the vision was in fact ad- 
mittedly symbolical. The glory of the "Dream" may be still with 
us, but we have other interpretations, and perhaps have not yet 
found the most complete interpreter either in our Life which 
according to another of our poets was to be 

One mighty wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind again, 

or in the Art that is that Life's and Faith's most ideal expression.* 
SUCH then was the last great work of the painter who, when 
entreating the Senate for the commission, asked " that he might be 
permitted to taste something of Paradise on earth, whether he 
might or might not enjoy that felicity hereafter." Whether true 
or no, the words are redolent of his humour, modesty and in- 
exhaustible passion for work in the realm of the Ideal. 
THAT despite all the labour it involved for a man of his years, 
the growth of such a composition, so absolutely in accordance 
with the finest instinct of his soaring genius, was to him a 
Paradise in possession we can readily believe. As a modern 
writer has expressed it : 

A thing of Beauty is a joy for ever, 

Ah, yes, if Earth's weak hands can hold it fiist ; 

But how much more a joy the grand endeavour 
Which slowly all the confluent wonder glassed. 

• We should contrast Wordsworth's glory and freshness of a dream which he identifies 
so much with childhood with the fuller and more mature "Dream of the Blossom of 
Good " of the yet later poet George Meredith in his " A Faith on Trial." In the latter 
we have the pure ideal simply as it is to the soul of man. 
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FOR years he had lived among the exalted human and angelic 
beings that peopled his vision ; for years he had made the in- 
herited marvel of their lives singly his own, and the fragrance of 
the Spirit that animated the greater number of them, that Spirit 
which believeth all things and hopeth all things had become part 
of his substance. The work that he created was in fact an 
epitome of his own life-work ; ceaseless aspiration. His most 
famous rival, Titian, had lived in the full glory of the present 
world, the observed of all observers, a great painter, in certain 
respects the greatest of all Venetian painters, the most absolute 
master of all his resources, the most illustrious colourist that the 
world had yet known, but a man essentially of that world, in 
whose work we look in vain for either the profoundest or the 
most refined reflection of man's spirit : the beauty of Nature and 
her charms he has it all, but not the beauty of profound passion or 
the fairest love or the most noble self-abnegation. And the great 
unfinished picture which the devotion of his pupil Palma 
(Giovine) completed stands before us not merely as the record of 
human presumption, but of a most hopeless despair.* It would be 
churlish and indeed ridiculous to insist too emphatically on such a 
contrast, almost as much so as to draw attention in this respect to 
that other practically " last work " which occupied the energies of 
his second yet greater foster-father, that far more profoundly 
religious soul Michael Angelo, the Pieta now to be seen in the 
Duomo of Florence. But at least it is interesting to note that 
while the more over-strained and melancholy soul of Michael 
Arngelo wished to have had set upon his tomb his last record of 
the most heart-rending episode of the Christ life, a beautiful work, 
but, as so much of his work was, unfinished ; -f- the other left 
behind him as his immortal monument the glories of that final 
consummation of joy and fruition, the vision of which could 

* The Tieta in the Venice Academy. For a description see Mr. Stearns' " Four Great 

Venetians," p. 177. Thode is of the opinion that Tintoret painted the Cenacala in the 

S. Giorgio Maggiore after the Paradise and other pictures both in that church and the 

II Redentore ; but in this he is at variance with the evidence. 

t Michel Angelo viras in fact on the point of breaking it up, but w^as prevented by 

his servant Antonio. The group consists of Our Lord supported by Nicodemus ; 

Joseph of Arimathea stands behind and a woman figure on the left. It is full of tender 

religious feeling and very noble. 
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alone give to that Cross and Death its most vital and enduring 
significance. But the two men were cognate souls, and what 
Michael Angelo said of himself with reference to his sculp- 
tured "Night " long before would no doubt have found an echo 
in the heart of his brother artist now already close to the shadows 
of the grave : 

Ni pinger n^ scolpir fia piu che quieti 
L'anima volta a quell' Amor divino 
Ch'aperse, a prender noi, in croce le braccia.* 

Both men, to adapt that exquisite simile of Dante, were like 
the bird in the nest which waited through the twilight for the 
Dawn.-f- 

BOTH men were capable of supreme tenderness at their highest 
elevation, yet each possessed something about them like the rough- 
ness of an uncut diamond, and moreover, something too which 
makes us feel that however great their works are there is that 
behind them yet greater than all that is accomplished. There is 
a weight behind these works which, like the utterance of St. Paul, 
fails entirely to mate itself with expression. The final im- 
pression of those pictures in the famous S. Rocco Scuola is not 
unlike, in this respect, the final impression of those sculptured 
figures in the San Lorenzo Sacristy. And we may perhaps 
venture further and say that as the Paradise is from a certain 
point of view intentionally composed as but a fragment, so in the 
case of those great figures, we have unfinished creations which, 
whether designedly or not, do somehow appear to express the 
genius of their master, even more adequately than if we could see 
everywhere the last touch of the chisel. There is a certain type 
of genius which would appear to give us all of which it was 
capable, and in the consummate finish of its production seems to 
have mastered art under the limits and conditions proposed so 
absolute y that the work impresses us as the complete expression 
and fulfilment of the artist's personality. The type is sufficiently 

* "Neither painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest my soul that turns to the 
Divme Love whose arms opened to clasp us on the Cross." 
t "Paradiso," Canto XXra. 
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indicated by the names of Phidias, Sophocles, Titian, Virgil, 
Raphael, Chaucer, Tennyson, and Haydn or Mozart. There is 
another class of creators which as inevitably suggests a contrast ; 
men whose resources never appear to have been wholly within their 
ken at one time, who dive to depths not merely deeper than ever 
plummet sounded, but not unfrequently deeper than they them- 
selves seem to be fully aware of; who possess souls or innate 
piersonality to which their art but rarely gives the absolute 
utterance, an art at any rate which may often be marked by the 
greatest inequality, but carries with it to an exceptional degree 
that quality of inspiration we are least able to calculate or forestall, 
which gives us most the impression of the illimitable possibilities 
of creative power and wealth of mind. Under such a type the 
representative names of iEschylus, Dante, Michael Angelo, Blake, 
Turner, Bach, and Beethoven are those which most immediately 
recur. In the French School both Balzac and Victor Hugo 
approach it more nearly than they do the former type. In the 
majestic range of Shakespeare we may find an illustration of both, 
though ultimately in his greatest tragedies he can only belong to 
the greatest. And with him too as in a real sense the most 
Shakspcarean among the painters most famous either in the world 
of the older or later Renaissance, the painter at any rate who in 
his "prodigality of creation has exceeded all,* in the absolute 
technical perfection of one or two works has quite possibly 
excelled all,-!* and who at least stands unrivalled in his art as the 
master of dramatic composition, and almost as unrivalled in his 
range of power in depicting all the various manifestations of 
human life, its profoundest sorrow no less than its joy, its pathos 

• As thus stated we can hardly except either Rubens or Veronese, 
t I am thinking of course of such works as the Bacchus and Ariadne, the Adam and 
Eve in Mr. Crawshay's possession, and one or two others, but of course such a 
statement is not to be pressed too closely, technical perfection consisting in a 
multiplicity of aspects in all of which it is quite impossible that any single painter 
however great should have surpassed all others. The most consummate work of men 
like Bellini, Titian, Raphael, Velasquez, Rembrandt, or Turner is really beyond 
such comparfson, being wholly adequate to the artistic purpose which it subserves. 
But despite of this we may at least form an opinion upon the relative degrees of 
difficulty which have been mastered. And this consummate finish of Tintoret in a 
certain class of his work is apt to be forgotten or overlooked by those whose knowledge 

of him is limited. 
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and its tragedy, no less than its ordinary tasks and its aspiration, 
I would rank the creator of this wonderful vision of Beatitude, 
this. Paradise^ the last great and monumental work of Jacobo 
Robusti, otherwise known as Tintoretto.* 

• It is hardly necessary to point out these types are not entirely exclusive. They 
emphasise however certain extreme tendencies of artistic production. If Raphael is 
mainly in the iirst he nevertheless painted the San Sisto Madonna which at least 
possesses the ideal promise of the second. Shakespeare wrote his Sonnets and the 
" Midsummer Night's Dream " and Mozart composed his " Requiem." But if we wish 
to present works that strike us as wholly typical of the artistic personality from which 
they emanated we shall rather direct our attention to the great Mass of Beethoven, 
the « Magic Flute " of Mozart, the « Macbeth " or « Hamlet " of Shakespeare, or the 
"Paradise of Tintoret. 
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APPENDIX A 

THE question how far Tintoretto was assisted by his son 
Domenico in the painting of the Paradise is unquestion- 
ably bound up with the question how far he was materially 
assisted, at least during the later portions of his life, in 
his work by this son. To answer this larger question satisfactorily 
we must at least have arrived at some definite conviction as to the 
quality of the work which that son could have contributed. It is 
an interesting fact that in the case of all these three great Venetian 
painters, Titian, Paul Veronese, and Tintoret, we have knowledge 
that the work of the master painters was in some degree assisted 
by one of the family of those painters respectively. Titian 
was assisted by his son Orazio, Veronese by his devoted brother 
Benedetto, and Tintoret by this son Domenico. It is well known 
that Tintoret was not assisted by pupils, and, so far as I know to 
the contrary, the fact is equally true of Veronese. At the same 
time we are compelled to admit that criticism has almost wholly 
failed hitherto to separate these secondary stars from the central 
one to which they were respectively attendant. Such effacement, 
so far as it was deliberate, is not without a beauty and pathos of 
its own and the more so when we realise, what I personally believe 
to have been the fact, that these painters, if incomparably inferior to 
their masters in the rarest gifts, were all of them accomplished 
craftsmen, quite able to hold their own among their professional 
brothers of the second class and, it would appear, superior to many 
in this devotion to what was highest in the art to which they had 
dedicated their lives. It is true that a critic as well informed as 
John Ruskin speaks of Domenico both as an "execrable" and 
" wretched" painter. Such is, however, we may say, beyond any 



reasonable question an entirely false and misleading estimate. 
No doubt at this lapse of time the number of works that can be 
indubitably referred to his execution from beginning to end is 
excessively small. But even from a review of such of these I 
have met with, combined with a knowledge of other pictures 
in which there are almost certain indications that he at least 
collaborated to a very considerable extent, I am quite prepared 
to support the opinion of Mr. Stearns that after his father's death 
he was probably the most able artist living in Venice.* We will 
sum up the evidence for this so far as it has at least influenced our 
own judgment. In the Capitol Museum Gallery at Rome there is a 
picture of the Magdalene in devotion before a crucifix. This is 
the only picture I have met with actually signed by Domenico.-f- 
The general tone of the picture is yellow and brown tints. The 
picture is unquestionably painted with vigour and real executive 
ability. This may not only be seen in the bold and decisive 
painting of the matting in the foreground, which so far as it goes 
is quite masterly in its technical economy of means to the effect 
aimed at, but also in the painting of the flesh, though the style of 
painting is wholly different from that of the father. The face of 
the Magdalene is not without real expression and emotion,, and 
is certainly in advance, in its real penetration, of the sentimentalism 
of a Carlo Dolci or Guido Reni. What the picture mainly lacks 
is a truly ideal atmosphere, and may be contrasted in this respect 
with the picture of Tintoret himself on the same subject in the 
Escurial. The first impression is the one that most impresses. 
The moon in the corner looks cheap and tawdry, and, in fact, the 
picture with all its unquestionable skill is not likely to grow on one. 
But still, as I say, putting really great work on one side, it is a 
thoroughly able exposition of the painter's art. There are three or 
four pictures in the Academy of Venice, no doubt correctly 
ascribed to him, which are very much on the same level of 
inspiration and execution, and are as clearly not the father's 

* Mr. Stearns makes the exception of Carlo Cagliari. I do not know his work 

sufficiently to express an opinion on this point. 

t The authorities have apparently been so impressed with this fact that they have 

called the other three pictures in the gallery Domenico's as well ! Domenico would 

indeed have reason to be proud had he managed that. 
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work. But almost everything else is open to dispute. There is for 
example, 2. Crucifixion in the S. Trovaso Church at Venice and a 
Madonna of the Rosary in the Ferrara Gallery. Both these works 
m the usually accredited lists are assumed to be his work If they 
are so, it must be admitted that Domenico Tintoretto at his best 
hardly ranks m the second class. It is however difficult to believe 
that such works are entirely by the hand and brain of the man 
who pamted the few certainly authentic pictures I have already 
mentioned. The Crucifixion is a very fine work indeed.f It is 
certainly not equal to the beautiful creation in the Gesuati Church. 
But It not merely suggests, but is fairly equal to the comparison. 
Christ IS here alone on the Cross against a glory of cherubs. The 
landscape is really fine, and the small figures are put in with 
magnetic strokes quite comparable with those of the father. The 
Magdalene, a beautiful figure, stretches out her arms, and the 
Virgin's eyes, though open, have the stare of an unconscious 
woman. There are three other women ; Joseph of Arimathea 
and another young man are on the right. The tone is rich and 
mellow, quite comparable to the Gesuati picture. Personally I 
find it impossible to believe with any conviction that either this 
picture or the Ferrara % one have not at least been very appreciably 
built up under Tintoret's own eye and hand. But I admit that 
•certainty is here impossible owing to the very nature of our 
evidence. It is no doubt the fashion to call any inferior portrait 
that hafr any trace of the style of Tintoretto upon it the work of 
his son. No doubt this may be true of many. But it is equally 
true that Tintoret may have painted a number of portraits under 
pressure very much below his best work and that the son may on 
several occasions have done work that may reasonably rank ^bove 
such pot-boilers of a sitting in a reluctant temper. Of other 
paintings in Venice, I think he very possibly painted the Baptism 
in the S. Pietro Church (Murano)§ and the Birth of John the 

* The pictures are all so badly skied that it is impossible to examine them with any 
completeness. 

t It is usually called a Domenico. Ruskin does not mention it in his description of 
the Tintorets in the church. Thode does not include either in his list. 
t The Gallery Catalogue calls this a Domenico but some lists ascribe it to the father. 
§ Thode does not include it among Tintoret's work ; both Mrs. Bell and Mr. Holborn 
do so. Both these pictures are so high up it is impossible to judge how much they 
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Baptist in the S. Zaccaria Church. Much of the colouring, at any 
rate, in the latter picture appears to be his, though the drawing 
of the angels looks so entirely like his father. There is also an 
interesting picture in the Bologna Gallery oi Purgatory, ascribed to 
his father, the colouring and brushwork of which reminds one of 
the Magdalene picture at Rome, and which may reasonably be set 
to his credit ; and if he did paint it, it was one of his most 
ambitious and on the whole not unsuccessful efforts of composition 
that we know of. That he was an artist with a robust self- 
respect,* and assisted his father materially in laying in some of 
the great pictures in the Ducal Palace as well as contributing 
work of his own there may be assumed. How much then may 
we conclude that Domenico contributed to this last great effort of 
his father ? We have akeady given the statements of Ridolfi 
on the matter.f From this it would appear that he contributed 
nothing until the picture was ready to be set up and its component 
parts had to be united. But we are left wholly in the dark as to 
the exact amount that had to be filled in. The truth seems to be 
from such vague statements that no one knew exactly what was 
the contribution, but it was at least known that the old man had 
proved himself as much a furious worker over this as in his earlier 
works. For myself I think it highly probable that Domenico 
gave him material assistance through the entire progress of the 
work. The design was his father's, the supervision throughout 
was his. But he may very likely have assisted him in transferring 
small studies to the larger scale, and even in laying in the ground- 
work of colour on considerable portions of the canvas. I say 
portions, however, advisedly, for we can see that parts have been 
painted from the first touch to the last by Tintoretto himself and 
no doubt this would apply to the most important figures without 
exception. But there are parts in the lower portion of the canvas 
which quite suggest another hand. Probably Tintoret began his 
task with the intention of doing everything for himself except the 

may have been " restored." But I cannot believe the composition of the Baptism is 

the father's. 

* Ridolfi gives us the interesting anecdote that on one occasion Domenico recovered 

a picture of his ow^n because the price asked for it by the father was merely giving it 

away. He knew at any rate the folly of making your product too cheap. 

t See Introduction, 
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preparation of his colours, and only as the work advanced he was 
thankful to accept the honest devotion of his son, to the extent it 
was possible to accept it, without impairing the unity of his own 
design and execution. Such assistance was not only generally 
recognised as within the terms of such a commission, but as a rule 
was expressly provided for by its terms.* 

• No doubt Tintoret like Michael Angelo was a painter who found for the most part 
that assistance of this kind gave more trouble than it was worth. But even Michael 
Angelo when painting the Sistine Chapel ceiling availed himself of assistance in the 
marking out of his cartoons, and the co-operation of a son, wholly aware of his father's 
methods of work, would have been a very different thing to the supervision of a 
stranger. 
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APPENDIX B 

THE oil study * or rather replica of the Taradise now in the 
Prado Gallery at Madrid is a picture that raises several 
points of such interest to the student of this great work 
that I have thought it worth while to set them out here 
at more length than appeared to me convenient in my former 
references to it. 

THIS picture, which, according to the statements of biographers, 
was purchased by Velasquez on his visit to Italy for Philip IV., is 
of a large size -f and painted on rather a coarse canvas. It has 
been painted with extreme rapidity, only a few colours being used, 
the prevailing tones of which are grey and yellow. At first sight 
the impression is unquestionably a surprise, and rather an 
unfavourable surprise. Though the execution is obviously that of 
an able artist it does not by any means recall that of other large 
oil sketches or studies made by Tintoret,J such as his Louvre 
sketch for this very picture, or that for the Cana Weddings or 
the one for the St. Mark Miracle. It is much cruder. As a feat 
of mere painting it is not nearly so interesting as the Louvre 
sketch. It lacks atmosphere and suggestiveness. It in fact does 
not appear so much to be a sketch for the picture in which the 
inventive faculty of the artist was eagerly active and which 
carried a real enthusiasm behind it as a deliberate copy of a 
work already in existence, executed with great rapidity, suggestive 

* See Illustration III. 

t The picture is roughly speaking about loj feetx 5 J feet. 

X The nearest approach to it in the general tone is the large oil sketch for the Woman 

taken in Adultery^ in the Corsini Palace in Rome. 
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even of irksomeness at the task and with a view to reproducing 
the main lines of the composition and the figures therein 
comprised without any serious effort to attach to them any 
suggestion of their appropriate expression and beauty. There is 
also a figure (head and shoulders) of a man or woman * in the 
bottom' which undoubtedly appears to be the portrait of some 
contemporary or other of the artist. Such naturally suggests 
the hypothesis that the picture was painted either to gratify a 
friend or under the terms of a commission. On the other hand, 
what is quite as remarkable, this study is in several important 
respects not an exact replica of the great picture as we now find it. 
The most important differences are as follow : The figures of 
Christ and the Madonna are, if substantially the same, posed 
differently and with much greater lack of spontaneity . The figure 
of the Almighty Father is introduced above them, a very insignifi- 
cant and unsatisfactorily draped figure. The dove is absent. The 
adoring angels below are nine, and, quite distinctly here, a group, 
and neither of the two central angels have the halo. The fine 
figure of the martyr saint with the penetrating eyes to the right of 
St. George is here replaced by a monk reading a book. The 
prophets are also differently grouped. Add to this, as above 
indicated, scarcely any attempt is made even to suggest the 
fundamental expression of the most important faces such as we 
find it in the finished work.f Adam and Eve are mere faces and 
nothing more. St. Monica does not lean forward over her son 
but looks right away from him. The stiffness and sturdiness of 
St. Barbara, by whom there is another figure absent in the great 
picture holding a cross, is to be seen in Moses and many others to a 
more or less degree. We have the globe of the earth at the base 
here as in the Louvre sketch, but it is apparently covered with sea 
and wreckage. Finally, of course, there is considerable variation 
among the choirs of angels at the two extreme wings of the 
picture— some change being obviously inevitable on account of 
the continuity of the base of the picture. 

• The face is a strange one and is more like that of a woman than a man. It is 
certainly not like the work of Tintoretto and yet it would as certamly appear to have 
teen painted at the same time as the study, 7,^ ,,• • ,. , 

t Contrast this with the suggestiveness of the oil sketch for the Carta Weddtng picture 

in the Uffizzi Gallery, 



THIS bald statement of the prominent facts of this study 
will no doubt suggest at once the difficulties which it 
raises. Did Tintoret paint this picture at all ? If he 
did not, is it possible to suggest any artist who could have 
done so ? If he painted it how can we explain the fact that it is 
in many respects so unsatisfying and what is the most reasonable 
explanation of its genesis ? I may say at once that though I raise 
these questions and think them highly reasonable to raise, I do 
not find myself armed with sufficient data to solve them with 
entire satisfaction to myself. The only really feasible alternative to 
Tintoretto being the painter is Velasquez himself. Velasquez no 
doubt copied the great Crucifixion and he might very well have 
wished to secure in his own memory no less than convey to the 
mind of his illustrious patron the composition of this masterpiece 
he so much admired in its broad effect. Against this view there 
are, apart from this question of technique, two objections, both 
of which appear to me serious, and one, to my mind at least, fatal 
to its acceptance. The first is that the figure in the right-hand 
corner, even if it could be accepted as Spanish, to which I see 
no great objection in a general way, is impossible to accept as a 
presentment of Philip. Indeed, as I have already pointed out, the 
face rather appears to be that of a woman than a man. Secondly, 
and this for me is the main objection, though it is possible enough 
that an original genius such as Velasquez may have taken some 
liberties with his subject or at least modified it or eliminated a 
portion of it to suit the exigencies of his canvas, it quite ^exceeds 
the limit of probability to suppose that he would have added a 
figure such as that of the Divine Father,* or made several other 
alterations above-mentioned. 

I THINK therefore we must assume that Tintoretto painted it, 
and painted it before the final work was in position. Whether he 
painted it for some patron, or this figure, which is a serious 
disfigurement to the unity of the whole, was in his mind the 
suggestion of the poet or seer to whom the vision was revealed I 

•There is of course the possibility that Velasquez may have had other material of 
i mtoret to suggest this to him. But this appears to me very unlikely, Hovirever 
there appears to be another study in Venice in a private collection according to some 
biographers. If this is so it might throw some light on the matter. 
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cannot pretend satisfactorily to determine. I should prefer to 
think that it was the former, that in short he painted the picture 
when he had the entire composition substantially before him on 
the final canvas or in detail studies ; that he painted it for a friend 
or patron but somewhat as an irksome task for a master of his age, 
and already so overwhelmed with his obligations. Frankly it is 
not equal either in colour or suggestion to other oil studies of his, 
though masterly enough in the mere rapidity and certainty of its 
execution. But I admit that this theory of painting it for a 
distinct commission is open to the objection (not of course in- 
superable) that the study deviates so considerably from the final 
work and that the other hypothesis is perhaps on the whole 
intrinsically the least improbable of the two.* 

* There is of course the further possibility that Velasquez introduced the figure as 
purely symbolical, such as I have suggested in Tintoretto's case, but that too seems to 
me wholly improbable in the case of Velasquez. 
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APPENDIX C 

IN this Appendix I propose, first, to state the general condition 
of the picture as a painting ; secondly, to discuss certain 
marks that have raised a difficulty in my mind as to the 
present condition of the adoring angels at the bottom ; 
thirdly, to enumerate some of the most obvious marks of deface- 
ment on the picture ; and lastly, to offer a few suggestions as to 
restoration. 

I. THE work is painted upon a canvas which is much finer than 
that Tintoretto was usually accustomed to paint upon in his 
largest pictures. It has now been backed with a canvas of much 
coarser quality. What the painting has most suffered from, as in 
the case of almost all the work of Tintoretto in Venice that has 
not been seriously tampered with, and particularly in the churches, 
is neglect. It has been allowed to dry up and wither simply from 
not being attended to with ordinary care. I am not even 
absolutely certain that it has been varnished. Had it even been 
"fed" from time to time by the thinnest coat of oil or oil varnish the 
entire condition of the pigment would be totally different from 
what it is now. This dryness and in the worst parts almost 
baked condition is most conspicuous in the lower portions of the 
picture, particularly in the groups that are near to St. Christopher 
and St. George. As Ruskin says, the authorities who are responsible 
for many of the most priceless works of art in Europe will rather 
spend pounds in ruining a picture than a few shillings in preserving 
it. Venice does not stand alone in this respect. Take two such 
pictures as that exquisite Pteta by Tintoretto in the Brera Gallery, 
or the lovely St. Anne, Madonna and Child by Leonardo in the 
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Louvre * In both these two latter pictures it will be seen that 
especially on the left-hand side these pictures are being dried 
up and slowly destroyed either by exposure to the atmosphere or 
the actual rays of the sun. A very little care bestowed on such 
pictures by judicious « feeding," or even thin varnishing, might 
have preserved this colour for an almost indefinite period. But of 
course such attention may be bestowed when it is practically too 
late. Such attention implies no tampering with the master's work 
whatever, it simply means restoring to the paint its original life 
and vitality. It is possible, no doubt, that some of this master's 
pigments may have discoloured; Ruskin expressed the opinion 
that, in many of his larger pictures, Tintoretto was forced to use 
an inferior blue from insufficient means to procure ultramarine ; 
but, at least in the present picture, I feel convinced that what has 
darkened these shadows or rather killed their transparency is 
simply neglect and dirt.f And this is the case with ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the slowly dying works of the great masters. 
There arc also considerable traces of mould on the picture which 
I shall specify lower down, and finally there are places in the 
canvas where the paint has come right away. There is also a 
great line at the bottom of the picture making the form of an 
oblong, the vertical lines of which are to be found to the right and 
left of the two angels that stand on the extreme right and left of 
the five adoring angels at the bottom, and the horizontal line of 

* Botticelli's Spring, a picture which I believe Grant Allen called the most beautiful 
in the world, is another example. It is not merely being allowed to dry up in a way 
that renders a large portion of the background almost invisible, but, being on panel, is 
fast becoming worm-eaten all over. 

+ There is the further reason for the darkening of oil pictures in the tendency of oil 
to darken in process of time. Quite recently Mr. George Thomson, the Art 
Director of the Bedford College for Women, delivered an instructive lecture on this 
subject. (See Athmauniy No. 4292, Jan. 29.) One of the points insisted upon by this 
able experimentalist is that sunlight tends to minimise this tendency. Assuming this 
to be so, it no doubt explains the aggravation of such a tendency in the churches. 
No doubt this is a condition which must be allowed for, and where the prevailing tone 
of the picture is dark and the scheme of colour is limited it may, apart from the 
reasons above alluded to, render all assistance hopeless. C^ses of this description are 
the Christ washing the Feet of the Disciples in the S. Mois6 Church in Venice, or the 
S. Stephano pictures and others in less degree : the "Paradise, however, not only does 
not belong to such a class but is placed in a hall very fairly lighted, which we may 
assume would arrest in some measure such a process. 
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which runs between the two central angels, which, from its con- 
tinuously ruined condition, would suggest that the whole of this 
portion had at some time been separated from the rest of the 
canvas, and never properly united again. Whether this has 
anything to do with the present alterations I cannot say, but it 
would appear to me as though the rent was of an older date. If 
it is one of the divisions to which Ridolfi refers, I cannot under- 
stand why it should be in its present obvious condition ; but 
there it is with the paint cracked or split off the whole way 
round. 

II. IN addition to this serious injury at the bottom of the canvas 
there are certain black markings,* looking like charcoal on the 
wings of several of these adoring angels which I cannot understand 
at all. I can hardly think it discoloration of paint ; it looks far 
more like the rough charcoal marks of a painter preparatory to 
painting final touches than actual paint. They may be of course 
the rough indications of a later hand to tecover some articulation 
where it has been lost on these wings. No doubt the painting in 
considerable portions of this lower part of the canvas is far less 
complete than in other portions, and this is particularly noticeable 
in the wings and hands of these angels. It is of course possible 
that it was never really finished, or Tintoretto was satisfied with 
the broadest effect, but I don't think this a wholly satisfactory 
explanation. Though the painting cannot compare with the 
painting of those two choirs of sixteen angels as a whole, there are 
portions that are very fine indeed, as for instance the hand of the 
angel on the extreme right of the five, and the faces of this one 
and the one on the extreme left. Altogether nothing but a closer 
scrutiny of the canvas than I was able to procure, or the knowledge 
of facts that are unknown to me, could clear up the difficulty. -f- 

III. WITH reference to actual injuries to the canvas as I saw it this 
year I give the following list which I think includes the most 
important though of course it pretends to no exhaustiveness. 

• See Illustration No. XVII. The marks are wave-lines that might pass for a broad 

indication of feather lines, but they simply do not look like paint at all. There are 

similar marks on a cherub below St. John. 

t These black marks are not the only difficulty, there are also white ones, as for 

instance round the eyes of the angel to the right of the so-called Guardian Angel 

which cannot be mould and raise the same kind of difficulty. They look like chalk. 
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There are three angels' heads high up in the left-hand corner of 
the canvas, right over the figure of St. Rocco, which are seriously 
disfigured, and occur all together, and, so far as I knov^r, they are 
the only angel faces thus disfigured in the upper portion of the 
canvas. 

The drapery of St. Barbara is seriously injured, not merely by 

dryness, but actually bits of paint gone. The stretched-out hand 

of the doubtful St. Catherine is injured in the same way. 

There is paint also chipped off out of the glory above 

Christ. 

There is the same kind of injury in the second cherub to the 

right beneath the Madonna. 

There appears to be something very like mould near to the hand 

of Christ and also among the cherubs on the left. 

A considerable piece of paint has gone from St. Mark's blue 

drapery, as also from below the thrones. 

There are several bad injuries of the same kind just below Adam 

and Eve and also in the figures of the two apostles immediately 

above them. One of these affects one of the eyes of the right-hand 

figure. 

There seems to be paint gone from the lower lid of Raphael's 

right eye, entirely disturbing the expression ; also the feet and part 

of the drapery is injured. There is too a bad crack in the glory 

above him. 

There is a serious injury just beneath the Magdalene's hand and 

a still more important injury on the nose of the angel supporting 

her on the right. 

There is irreparable injury to the figure on the right of St. 

Monica, this figure being close to the ruined edge of the 

canvas. 

There is a similar kind of injury on the flying angel to the 

right above St. Peter. 

The cherub immediately under St. Gregory has lost an eye. 

The draperies of St. Paul and Noah and St. Justina are among 

the most dried-up in the canvas. 

The face of King David is seriously injured, and there is a crack 

down the knife of Abraham. 

The beautiful distant face immediately beneath King David looks 



as though it had been washed over with new pink paint, but 

this may be due to some of the higher tones having gone. 

AT the bottom of the canvas, in addition to the terribly dried-up 

and dirty condition I have already adverted to, the following pomts 

may be noticed : 

The eyes of the so-called Guardian Angel are both seriously 

damaged, as is the entire portioi? of her figure visible. 

There are black spots on the Face of the angel immediately to 

the left of this angel, which appear to be bits of paint knocked 

off. They are to be distinguished from the black lines noticed, 

which are clearly intentional. 

There seems to be mould — it looks like white paint rubbed 

down with the thumb-nail — on the splendid woman's figure 

with the red mantle under St. George. It is also on the knee 

of St. George, whose shield is hopelessly baked. This of course 

applies to Rachel on the other side, and the face of the child in 

her arms is now almost invisible. There is also a large bit of 

paint chipped off from the leg of the angel next on the left to the 

extreme left angel of the adoring five. The faces of all these five 

angels have lost their finer tones. 

COMING now to the two side choirs. 

On the left-hand side one there is damage down the entire left 

side, but the principal figure is in a very fair condition which the 

photograph does not reproduce * particularly in the eye. The 

eye of the second angel's. head from the top has lost its iris. 

Also a piece of paint is gone from the fourth angel from the 

top. 

On the right-hand side the main figure is also in a fair state with 

the exception of the nose, which shows the red under the upper 

glazing, which is lost. But the left eye (to spectator) of the fourth 

• I have referred above to the defects of these reproductions. We may further illustrate 
their power of reproduction with the fourth angel from the top in this right-hand 
choir (see Illustration No. XXIX.) According to the photograph both eyes appear to 
be much the same, not much expression in either. In the picture, however, the right 
eye is hopelessly lost, but the left has a deep and serious expression, which sufficiently 
indicates what was the entire expression of this face. The photographs of these angels 
are particularly unsatis&ctory because they convey the impression that all the main 
efiect is fairly reproduced. Indeed, unless we take these photographs with suitable 
reservations, it may be questioned whether they do not as much mislead as they 
assist". 1 
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angel from the top is hopelessly gone and there is a considerable 
bit of paint chipped off beneath. The sixth angel from the top 
is in excellent state. 

I ALSO noticed distinct marks of mould at the edge of the canvas 
on the left. 

IV. THE one great cause for satisfaction about this canvas is that, 
so far as I could make out, every bit of paint that we see, with the 
possible exceptions hinted above, is that of the artist or his assistant. 
I did think it possible that there might be traces of new work on 
the heads of the principal figures, but I quite failed to establish 
this, in fact the closer the inspection the less it appears to be 
probable.* What I venture to think is required is, first, very 
judicious cleaning to remove actual dirt, at least in the lowest 
portions of the picture ; secondly, the entire canvas should be 
warmed with careful oil rubbing, or at least a thin coat of oil 
varnish ; -f thirdly, and previous to this the actual gaps in the paint 
should be restored by an artist who was able approximately to 
replace what was there previously. The effect of a few judicious 
touches on those two central angels would be instantaneous and 
would improve the entire effect. It may be too late now to bring 
out the transparency of the colour in the darker shadows, in any 
case the effect could be nothing in comparison with what it would 
have been had the picture been taken in hand a century ago, or 
more, but at least the attempt would be well worth trying. Of 
course anything like wholesale repainting would be purely 
destruction and the present state of the canvas, gaps, mutilations 
and all, would be infinitely preferable. But there can be no doubt 

• My inspection was entirely with the aid of an opera-glass. Closer inspection was 
not in my power, except just at the bottom. 

t What such a simple remedy might do even now to many of the pictures in the 
churches it is almost impossible to estimate. Take two extreme cases such as that 
extremely bold example of the Jgony in the S. Stephano Church and the Descent into 
Hades in the S. Cassiano Church. Both these pictures being profoundly dark in tone 
are now almost invisible. But in neither one nor the other does it appear to me that 
the paint is so much destroyed as deprived of all its transparency by dirt and dryness. 
Both pictures are profoundly illustrative of Tintoret's genius though not of course 
belonging to his most important composition or ever likely to attract the ordinary 
sight-seer. Personally, I think this Jgony was a finer picture than the San Rocco 
example. The movement of the disciples half asleep and half awake is, so far as I 
know, an entirely new effect, and most characteristic. There is however the 
question of the actual darkening of the oil, see note, p. 83. 



that judicious restoration to the actual defects to which I have 
drawn attention and any others like them would be not only 
warranted but of signal advantage to the picture. But such must 
be undertaken in the right spirit. Where Tintoretto's hand is 
still visible let it remain so, only supplying those defects where 
the master's touch and paint have gone for ever. And though 
my list may appear a considerable one it is obvious to what a very 
small fraction of the canvas it applies. 
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